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Greater Efficiency Demanded 


N the report of the Cincinnati 
convention of teachers in our 
last issue we quoted a few sen- 
tences from a very valuable 
paper read by one of the most 
popular and thoroughly broad-gauge 
men in the shorthand profession—Mr. 
H. L. Andrews. In introducing his sub- 
ject, Mr. Andrews remarked: 

It is not generally known to the pub- 
lic that the requirements of the busi- 
ness man are constantly growing more 
exacting. A live, progressive school 
must rise to the emergency and meet 
the additional requirements if it wishes 
to live, but as no added time or re- 
muneration is given, therefore it fol- 
lows that every moment should be 
spent to the best advantage by both 
teacher and pupil. 

The statement is not new, but it is 
one that cannot be repeated too often 
or too emphatically. It is safe to say 
that the business man today requires 
at least twenty-five per cent greater effi- 
ciency on the part of the new stenog- 
rapher than he did five or six years ago. 
The reasons are obvious. Times are 
prosperous; there is a larger volume of 
business being done, and, consequently, a 
larger volume of correspondence than 
formerly. The business man, working 
under high pressure, has no time to 
waste on incompetents. Very often he 
expects the beginner to take up the work 
of his previous stenographer just where 
the latter left off, and to perform it suc- 
cessfully. Greater accuracy and speed 
in note-taking is demanded, and a much 
higher efficiency in typewriting. 

It is this ever-present problem of using 
“every moment to the best advantage” 
that gives a live, vital interest to the 
proceedings of the teachers’ conven- 
tions. Incidentally it may be remarked 
that the rise of modern shorthand was 
coincident with the increased pressure 
on the shorthand teacher to meet the 








requirements of the business man. The 
necessity for a simpler, more direct and 
more efficient instrument quickened in- 
vestigation on the part of progressive 
teachers and school proprietors. 

And so, once more, we urge upon the 
shorthand student to work diligently to 
attain a high degree of skill in both 
shorthand and typewriting. The’ de- 
mand for really competent stenogra- 
phe rs was never more active than at pres- 


the anal for a long time to come. 


A Welcome Announcement 


HE SrenoGRAPHER recently 
passed into new hands, and the 
December issue contains an 
announcement to the effect 
that Mr. F. H. Hemperley, 

who has edited it for seventeen years, 

will now retire. It seems almost too 
good to be true. 

Hemperley was the father of a Pit- 
manic textbook bearing the euphonious 
name, “Hemperley’s Analogical Syllabic 
Shorthand.” It was a tender, shrinking 
little thing and died young—possibly 
the name was too much for it. How- 
ever that may be, its doting father never 
ceased to mourn its untimely fate, and 
year after year, in the pages of the 
STENOGRAPHER, he recalled to readers 
the beautiful traits of character of the 
departed.. His devotion was touching 
to witness. Some heartless people found 
it amusing. 

Because of the death of his idolized 
Analogical Syllabic, Hemperley dis- 
played a venomous hatred toward all 
promising shorthand infants born 


thereafter. His magazine bore the 
motto, “Absolutely free from Preju- 
dice,” and with the pretense of im- 
partiality and the hand of fraternity 
extended, Hemperley stabbed at all the 
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hewer systems while they were strug- 
gling for existence. It was his pleasant 
custom to lull his victim into a sense 
of security by the benevolence of his 
aspect and the kindliness of his expres- 
sions—and then he drove his stiletto 
deep. 

After sixteen years of Hemperley’s 
care, the STENOGRAPHER was universally 
regarded as the most hopelessly dull of 
all the publications ever issued in the 
interest of shorthand or typewriting. It 
possessed one redeeming feature which 
kept it alive, and that was the admirable 
| Department conducted by Mr. 

W. Thorne. Early in the past year 
a magazine passed into the hands 
of a new publisher, and since that time 
it has been vastly improved in every 
respect, except editorially. Under the 
new management, and relieved of its 
Jonah, the STENOGRAPHER should have a 
bright future. 


A Common Delusion 


FEW days ago we had a call 
from a young man who was on 
a visit to Chicago. He had 
acquired some knowledge of 
shorthand without the aid of a 
teacher, and he came in to make our 
acquaintance and to express his appre- 
ciation of some letters of encouragement 
which he had received from us. 

In the course of conversation he asked 
us for some suggestions, and in order 
to ascertain his style of writing we dic- 
tated a few letters to him. He wrote 
with considerable freedom, and the char- 
acters were well up to the average—with 
the exception of the hooks, which were 
not sufficiently exact. The general ap- 
pearance of the writing was good, but 
the words were spaced out too widely— 
a common fault with beginners. 

- On examining the notes more closely 

we found that there were hardly any 
phrase forms ; even such a simple, ob- 
vious phrase as “it is,” which occurred 
two or three times, was not used. When 
we expressed surprise at this, the young 
man informed us that he was afraid that 
if he used phrase forms he would not 
be able to read his notes. He was some- 
what incredulous when we _ assured 
him that judicious phrase-writing would 
actually increase the legibility of his 
notes—to say nothing of its effect on 
speed. He was an intelligent, earnest 





young man, and when we explained the 
philosophy of phrase-writing to him, he 
declared that he would make a special 
study of the subject. We are confident 





he will now make more rapid progress. 
Doubtless there are thousands of stu- 
dents of shorthand whose progress is 
being retarded by the delusion that 
phrase-writing will render their notes 
illegible. The truth is that a mastery of 
natural, rational phrase-writing will en- 
hance the legibility of the writing, and 
it does not require argument to demon- 
strate how much it increases speed. 


Bravo, Kelley! 


HE record made by Mr. R. P. 
Kelley under very trying cir- 
cumstances at the Cincinnati 
convention has aroused a great 
deal of enthusiasm. This young 
man, a mere stripling in shorthand ex- 
perience, wrote on the blackboard 160 
words in a minute, the dictation being 
from the Congressional Record—matter 
to which he was wholly unaccustomed. 
It was evident to everyone present that 
Mr. Kelley was suffering from extreme 
nervousness—natural enough for a 
young writer under the circumstances— 
and that he was unfamiliar with the use 
of chalk, as he held it very awkwardly 
—yet under these conditions he wrote 
the following in one minute: 

and greatly successful, and I would 
take the judgment of the ‘senator from 
New York (Mr. Platt), who is a mem- 
ber of that committee, before I would 
take that of any man on the committee 
in respect to any financial proposition 
connected with this subject or any 
other subject, and so would the people 
of the United States. 

The senator from Iowa commenced in 
rather a despondent strain on the sub- 
ject of raising the mon ey for the canal. 
I thought it was one of the glories of 
the American people that we, with ab- 
solute security and sincerity, could say 
that we were the only people in the 
world who could go into our own treas- 
ury and find the money to build the 
canal, and I have even been led to 
suppose by the reports that have come 
from time to time in regard to the sur- 
plus of our receipts over our annual 
expenditures, the accumulation of 
money in the treasury 

It will be seen that this is not the 
easy “question and answer” style of 
matter on which shorthand records are 
usually made. Had another test been 
permitted, Mr. Kelley could have made 
a much higher record; but what he did 
is remarkable enough. Perhaps this rec- 
ord would not be surprising if made by 
a congressional reporter accustomed to 
that kind of matter, but it is a marvelous 
one for a young writer whose shorthand 
experience has been in commercial work 








‘only and who is not familiar with the 


use of chalk. As Mr. Irland said at the 
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convention, “Of course, this parliament- 
ary matter is matter of a character that 
I am familiar with. . . . I have 
heard a lot of stuff a good deal like it, 
but after one has written shorthand for 
twenty-five years there is no matter 
really new to him.” And Mr. Kelley 
was not born twenty-five years ago. 


Watch It Grow 


LSEWHERE in this issue will 
be found a list of clubs of new 
subscriptions to the Grece 
Writer, which have been re- 
ceived in the past few months. 
This list represents over seven thousand 
subscriptions—enough in itself to make 
a magnificent showing for a magazine of 
this kind, but it does not tell the whole 
story. The number of individual sub- 
scriptions sent in has been much larger 
than in any previous season, and the high 
standard of excellence attained by the 
Writer has brought us a larger percent- 
age of renewals from old subscribers 
than formerly. 

With the exception of the Typewriter 
and Phonographic World, this magazine 
has now the largest circulation of any 
publication devoted to shorthand and 
typewriting in this country; indeed, it 
probably has a circulation equal to the 
combined total of all the other short- 
hand magazines. Every volume issued 
has shown a decided improvement over 
the previous one, and this progressive 
policy we intend to continue. 

To the many friends who have ren- 
dered us so much valued assistance in 
increasing the circulation of the maga- 
zine, and in helping us in other ways 
we tender our very sincere and grateful 
thanks. They have a warm place in our 
regard. oo 


The Onlooker’s Impressions 


HE Business Educator for Feb- 
ij ruary says: 





ee 


Everybody enjoyed the 
ee: blackboard speed contest be- 
ie"! tween Fred Irland and Ray- 


mond P. Kelley, although it 
seemed strange that a veteran of the 
United States Congress should have been 
pitted against a youth. However, Mr. 
Kelley received the hearty congratula- 
tions of everyone who witnessed his 
performance. t 
Yes, it seemed  strange—passing 
strange. But then the old order of 


things is being swept away by the for- 
ward movement, and a panic has ensued. 
The veterans are being pitted against 
the younger generation. 


Of course, a 


man with some regard for his own rep- 
utation and the dignity of his profession 
would not stoop to such things, but in 
every profession there are people ready 
to do the “dirty work.” 

Next month we intend to prove that 
the Irland so-called “impromptu test” 
was carefully pre-arranged, and that it 
was a gross deception practiced on the 
association and the profession in gen- 
eral, with the connivance of two or three 
interested parties. When we say this, 
our friends will know us’ well enough 
to feel certain that we have the facts well 
in hand, and we can promise them a 
very complete and absolutely irrefutable 
exposure of the whole disgraceful affair. 
To those concerned in this attempt to 
“use” the association, and to deceive the 
public, we promise some very _inter- 
esting reading—and much anguish of 
spirit. 

Brevities 

Mr. Sexton: Honestly, was it worth 
the money? 

+ 7 . 

Don’t forget: The two leading short- 
hand magazines—the TypewRITER AND 
PHONOGRAPHIC Wor_Lp and the Grecc 
Writer—will be sent postpaid for one 
year for one dollar. 

* * * 


Do you make it a practice to copy 
the plates of shorthand which appear 
in this magazine—-copying them slowly 
and carefully? That is an excellent way 
to acquire an exact style of writing that 
will bear the strain of rapid note-taking. 

* * * 


January was the most trying month 
in all our experience. For some reason 
the correspondence received equaled that 
of any three months since we have been 
in business. All our energies, and those 
of our entire force in every department, 
have been taxed to the utmost. It may 
be the cumulative effect of past work, 
or it may be due to the boom given to 
the movement at the Cincinnati con- 
vention, or to the fact that teachers are 
looking ahead to next season—possibly 
it may be due to all of these causes com- 
bined. But if the work is hard there is 
a joy in its performance, which, we are 
glad to note, is shared by all of our 
loyal, hard-working office and shipping 
forces. And, after all, more work com- 
pels us to develop quicker and better 
methods of disposing of it—which is a 
lasting benefit. 
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The Character of Benjamin Franklin 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MON 
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Cnglish Department 


Conducted by FRANCES EFFINGER-RAYMOND, 57 Washington St., 
Chicago, to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 


Commercial Jargon 


have a bad business habit of 
writing our letters in an arti- 
ficial, idiomatic, cant language 
that we would not tolerate in 
our conversation. Our letters 
should be conversational; they should 
read as man speaks to man. If a pros- 
pective client, buyer, or student calls 
to see us we greet him with a cordial, 
personal, heart-to-heart speech that is 
one of our chief means of success in 
our endeavor to interest him. We in- 
variably use the personal pronoun in 
our talk. We say: “I am glad to see 
you;” “Your letter was not answered 
because I failed to secure the informa- 
tion you wanted;” “I am glad to know 
that you approve of our work—our 
goods—our school;” “I believe I can 
effect a settlement for you;” “Yes, I re- 
ceived your check, thank you for it ;” “The 
company says that it will make the 
voucher in your favor;” “We will ac- 
cept your note for the balance of your 
bill.” Our buyer, client, or student, 
leaves us with a feeling that we are his 
personal friend; that his interests are 
vital to us; in fact, that we are running 
our business for him and his ultimate 
prosperity. In a week or month he 
writes to us; he feels he knows us, and, 
unless he has the jargon habit, he will 
probably write as he talks, and will give 
his mail order in the same language he 
would give an order to our business rep- 
resentative. He will direct the letter to 
the house, but he will probably refer to 
the “fine time I had with your Mr. So- 
and-So;” “the samples he showed me ;” 
“and that is the kind of goods I can 
use down here,” etc.—a chatty, readable 
letter, with a valuable order buried in 
its midst. Later on he may learn con- 
ciseness, but, at first, he rarely escapes 
the personal element that has been one 
of the reasons why our house, or firm, 
or school, has been favored. How do 
we reply to this prospective? Some- 
thing like this: “In reply to your favor 
of the roth inst., would say the same 
has been read and contents noted. En- 
closed find price list of goods desired. 
Shall be glad to fill orders. Hope to 





be able to open account with you;” or, 





“Your request for our catalog received 
on the 5th inst.; by today’s mail we 
send you printed matter concerning 
school. Hope we may enroll you as 
a student. Knowledge is power. There 
is always room on top. If you believe 
this, come to see us;”—a _ stand-offish, 
jargoning style that is likely to jar upon 
the sensibilities of even a business man, 
and may, unless we have a business that 
cannot be affected by competition, turn 
his attention to and place his orders 
with another firm or another school. 

This business jargon is to the writer 
of letters what slang is to the boy or 
gush is to the girl. It is as unwarranted 
as the frequent interpolations of the 
young speaker; it has about as much 
force as “Gee,” “An-dah,” “Well,” “Oh,” 
“Perfectly lovely,” “Do say,” “Now,” 
“My,” etc. These ejaculations often in- 
troduce the speaker who is sparring 
either for thought or language. 

The use of “same” as a pronoun is 
one of the ever-present evils of the busi- 
ness letter: “And will give same our 
careful attention.” The business letter 
should be, above everything else, a 
winner; and we cannot win by cant 
phrases; by stilted, shake-my-own-hand 
phraseology, even though our effusion 
may be, in our own mind, an cpistle de 
luxe. 


Questions and Answers 


F. C. E—“It was strange that none of 
these streams fell into the valley it- 
self.” 

In a sense itself is a pronoun in ap- 
position with its antecedent just pre- 
ceding, and used to intensify it. But 
I like to call anything that modifies 
the meaning of a noun, as this obvi- 
ously does, an adjective 

Strange is an adjective modified by 
the adverbial clause, that fell into the 
river itself. 

Teacher.—All possessives are adjectival 
in use, and at the same time pronouns, 
in that they stand for nouns. It 
would be well to put them down as 
“adjective | pronouns” or “pronominal 
adjectives.” Relative pronouns per- 
form the office of pronoun and con- 
junction at the same time, and relative 
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adverbs or adverbial conjunctions, 
like “when,” “where,” etc., perform at 
the same time the office of adverb and 
that of conjunction. 


B. D.—“One of them fell westward, etc.” 
One is a pronominal adjective. It 
may be regarded as an adjective pro- 
noun representing cataract implied in 
the plural cataracts; or it may be re- 
garded as an adjective modifying cata- 
ract implied. (See first paragraph, 
Ruskin’s “The King of the Golden 
River.”) 

Any word modifying a verb to 
show time, place, manner, cause, etc., 
is properly called an adverb—hence 
westward is an adverb. In the same 
way, the noun home becomes an ad- 
verb in the sentence “I am _ going 
home.” 

Student.—“There was in old time a val- 
ley, etc.” 

There is an “anticipative” adverb, 
because it serves to anticipate the sub- 


ject. 
“He found it all along the river.’ 
Along the river is a ah 
phrase used as an adverb. Ali is an 
adverb modifying the phrase along the 
river. 
“He was too happy to speak.” 
To speak is a prepositional phrase 
used as an adverb. 

H. H.—I find the following in a well- 
known textbook; do you agree with 
it? One must sometimes write a 
business letter to a lady without 
~ + whether she be married or 
—p_ > In such a case, “Dear Lady,” 

"Respected Lady,” would be a 
proper salutation. These salutations 
may also be employed in the case of 
an unmarried lady. “Dear Ladies” is 
also a proper salutation for a busi- 
ness letter addressed to two or more 
ladies with whom one is acquainted, 
whether they be single or married.” 

No. The title “Lady” has been so 
misused that it has ceased to bear its 
pristine significance. “Lady Barbers,” 
“Lady Bookkeepers,” “Lady Clerks,” 
are ridiculous terms, and have brought 
about the use of the good old word 
“woman.” It is correct to address 
a woman, whether she be married or 
single, as “Madam.” It is better to 
use the name with the title; it shows 
greater interest. 

Inquirer.—Stenographers are sometimes 
inclined to be whimsical and vacilla- 
ting regarding their signatures, writing 
“B. M. J.” today, “B. J.” tomorrow, 
and “J.” the next day. This is not a 
commendable practice. Select the 
best way of writing your signature, 
and adhere to that way until it be- 


comes a matter of fixed habit. I pre- 
fer the initials written without spacing 
or punctuation as, BMJ. — 
Punctuation—A good business letter 
does not require much punctuation, 
but what is necessary should be in- 
serted. Correct punctuation and cor- 
rect spelling are absolutely essential 
in correspondence. The terminal 
points and the comma are all that are 
usually required in a business letter. 

If you cannot decide at the time the 

proper point required, or whether one 

is necessary or not, rather omit it 
than risk using one incorrectly. The 
second time you should know, for 
every doubt should be an incentive to 
assured and confident knowledge. The 
form, punctuation, paragraphing, and 
composition of a letter have much to 
do with the impression and influence 
it will have. : 

Principal—The personality of a man 
shows in his writing no less than it 
does in his clothes. Some people are 
instinctively neat and do not have to 
be taught that cleanliness is next to 
godliness, but many people do not ap- 
preciate the distress that comes from 
carelessness until it is brought home 
to them by a few hard lessons. 

Some students will do right all of 
the time, all of the students may do 
right some of the time, but all of the 
students never do right all of the time. 
It is necessary in instructing an un- 
graded class to keep this last fact con- 
stantly in mind. In trying to estab- 
lish in the plastic characters of your 
students the order, care, neatness, and 
good taste that are to result in good 
and successful amanuenses, you are 
compelled to teach aesthetics and 
ethics, as well as mere business de- 
tails. 

What are those points in an appli- 
cant’s personality which are considered 
most significant to a man of long ex- 
perience in such a position? Cleanli- 
ness and neatness of person and ap- 
parel is the first point noted in favor 
of any applicant. The man or boy with 
coat unbrushed, trousers baggy, collar 
frayed, or tie mussed, or shoes unpol- 
ished, places himself outside the pos- 
sibility of success. The girl with holes 
in her gloves, or a rip in her jacket, 
or with the braid trailing from her 
skirt, or with her belt carelessly ad- 
justed, need not expect to be consid- 
ered. Neither will that yy have a 
chance whose hair is untidy or whose 
face shows traces of powder or ~~ = 
A girl runs a big risk who applies for 
a position while wearing a large and 
loppy pompadour, or an enormous hat 
loaded with plumes, or conspicuous 
jewelry or ornaments of any kind. 

* Refinement in dress is, however, only 
the most elementary requirement; re- 
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finement of manner counts even more 
in a business man’s estimate of a pos- 
sible assistant. Anything approaching 
coarseness of movement or speech de- 
stroys a man’s chances as quickly as 
it does a woman’s. And an air of re- 
finement, a suggestion of quality that 
can, perhaps, hardly be defined or an- 
alyzed, except negatively, or as. the 
atmosphere that surrounds some indi- 
viduals and seems to be signified by 
the lightest trifies, is one of the most 
potent elements in the success of an 
applicant. While this personal atmos- 
phere is really an emanation from the 
whole character, and cannot, therefore, 
be made attractive by “taking thought,” 
still a coarse or common manner may 
be softened and made much less offen- 
sive by thoughtful attention. 
_ In some way or other you ought to 
instill into the minds of your students 
a love for the beautiful. You may 
not be able to take more time than 
just what is sufficient to show them 
a few beautifully written letters; let- 
ters that are beautiful not only be- 
cause of their contents, but because 
of the material that has been used, 
and because of the taste that has been 
shown in the arrangement. This is 
a concrete way of teaching aesthetics. 

Every class should have a daily dose 
of business ethics. Ethics is courtesy 
incarnate, and there never comes a 
time in the life of any business man 
or woman when he or she can afford 
to forget the small, sweet courtesies 
of life. ’ - 

As to business details: Our text- 
books are crammed with suggestions 
that are of no use to anyone who has 
not the good taste to select what is 
needed for his particular purpose. 

B. C. F.—A discussion has arisen in re- 
gard to the use of the plural verb 
with a compound subject, as “The 
growth and development.” Will you 
kindly inform us in the Gregg Writer 
if “growth and development” cannot 
be taken as a single subject, and the 
sentence written, “The growth and 
development has created.” 

“Growth and development” may be 
a single subject. See Grecc Writer 
for January. 

Interest.—It may be increased by having 
a business man or woman talk to your 
class and tell how work has been done 
in his or her office. We rarely let a 
week pass that we do not invite some 
one to speak to our pupils. 

We select a man or a woman whose 
appearance and speech bring the cul- 
ture as well as the business of the out- 
side world into the narrow confines 
of our schoolroom. Our secretary, 
who is also an alderman, frequently 
brings to our class his letter file and 
gives a visible demonstration of the 
need of English. 


Some Misused Words 


Awful for very or exceedingly. Awful 
means frightful and is not applicable 
to ordinary happenings. Thus we 
speak of an awful fire, an awful acci- 
dent; but we should not say an awful 
dress, an awful lesson, an awfully nice 
boy, an awful nice girl. 

Can not and Cannot.—Can not means 
mere unwillingness. Cannot means 
absolute inability. He said: “I can 
not tell a lie.” The blind are those 
who cannot see. 

Depot for station—We should say “rail- 
road station,” not “railroad depot.” 
A station means a stopping or stand- 
ing place, while a depot is a place for 
storing material. An American can 
pronounce “station,” while “depot” is 
warranted to get him into trouble. 

Learn, teach—Learn means to get 
knowledge; teach means to impart 
knowledge. I shall learn my lesson. 
I shall teach the lesson to the class. 

Preventative—You take a preventive, 
not a preventative. 

It’s and your’s used as possessive pro- 
nouns—a very common error. The 
possessive pronouns are possessive in 
form and do not take the apostrophe. 
The child has ét’s playthings. (J?’s is 
a contraction of it is.) I have mine, 
John has your’s (yours). I know a 
gentleman who’s (whose) daughter 
was in your school. 

Recipe; receipt—A recipe is a formula 
for making some mixture or prepara- 
tion of materials; a receipt is an ac- 
knowledgment of that which has been 
received. 

These kinds——Adjectives implying num- 
ber must agree with the nouns which 
they qualify. This and that qualify 
nouns in the singular; these and those 
belong to nouns in the plural. This 
kind of apples is sweet. These twenty 
years I have lived in this city. (See 
Greco Writer for October.) 


Skill to do comes by doing. Knowl- 
edge comes by eyes wide open and 
working hands.—Emerson. 

. & @ 


One teacher writes to us, “I like the 
phrase used in the last issue, ‘the for- 
ward movement.’ It is very expressive. 
It is a satisfaction to be connected with 
something that is really moving in short- 
hand—that has life, vigor, force. Keep 
up the good work.” 

That letter has the — ring, and it 
voices the sentiments of a great many 
progressive teachers. 
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Business Letter 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Learners’ Department 


Copyright, 1902, by Joun R. Greca. 


Conducted by Miss Peart A. Power, 57 Washington Street, Chicago, 
to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 





Sixteenth Lesson 


NALOGICAL abbreviations are 
those “founded on a similarity 
of origin”’—they bear relation 
to each other. Having similar 
beginnings or similar endings, 
they are, consequently, similarly abbre- 
viated. The sixteenth lesson is, to a 
great extent, a review of advanced prin- 
ciples. Particularly does it illustrate the 
consistent use of the abbreviating prin- 
ciple, which, though especially adapted 
to individual use, may be uniformly ap- 
plied by all writers in the writing of 
certain forms. The mere memorization 
of the words as they occur consecutively 
in the Jesson is not to be depended 
upon; this must be supplemented by 
practical drills—using the words in new 
sentences, practicing the reading and 
writing exercises in the manual and ex- 
ercise book, and especially studying the 
Learners’ plates. The following are ad- 
ditional examples : 


Firmament, fervent, fervid, fertile, 
versatile, substantive, subsistence. ser- 
vile, servitude, surveillance, pressure, 
exposure, composure, consume, savage, 
cabbage, ravage, homage, predilection, 
attain, sustain, pertain, lather, smother, 
inverse, proscribe, prescribe, notewor- 
thy, connective, elective, rudimentary. 


Seventeenth Lesson 

Speaking of phrasing in general, the 
“extemporized phrase,” or newly en- 
countered combination, is not as reliable 
a speed expedient as the simple, frequent 
combination which has recurred so 
many hundreds of times that it has be- 
come indelibly a part of the stenog- 
rapher’s “stock in trade,” and the use 
and execution of which are entirely 
without conscious effort, either manual 
or mental. Phrase writing should be 
considered from two points of view: 
first, with regard to its theoretical value, 
and, second, with regard to its manual 
value. Since phrases awkwardly exe- 
cuted retard speed (even more than the 
separate outlines would have done), the 
latter is really the more important con- 
sideration. To study out the phrase 
while writing it is impossible. It must 
be -written spontaneously, with no pause 
between the strokes. Every jerky mo- 
tion is a strain on the hand, perhaps 
very slight, but none the less present. 





From a theoretical standpoint, phrases 
are of immense value, in their brevity. 
Aside from the many phrases common 
to all writers, every writer must adopt 
certain brief forms particularly suitable 
to his work. The former, the common 
phrases, must be learned with the rudi- 
ments of his shorthand system (in our 
textbook being presented from the first 
lesson). The phrases in the seventeenth 
lesson are every-day, practical business 
phrases, quickly uttered and in constant 
use. An analytical study of them will 
acquaint the writer with principles used 
extensively in original phrasing. Par. 
182, for example, permits of the follow- 
ing familiar combinations : 

In order (to) assist; at (the) earliest 
possible date; about (the) same time; 
in order (to)retain; out (of the) way; 
in (a) week (or) ten days; for (a) term 
(of) years; for (the) same time; ac- 
cording (to) law. 

The words omitted from the phrases 
must be such as would instantly supply 
themselves in the reading. 

The intersecting principle in Par. 183 
will appeal especially to technical writ- 
ers, those confronted with railroad, in- 
surance, financial, political, legal, or 
other terms, constituting common ex- 
pressions in these respective lines. The 
following may be added to the list in the 
manual : 

Per bushel; British Government; 
Board of Aldermen; semiannual pre- 
mium; annual premium; (see Gregg 
Writer page -.167, February, 1902; 
Board of Commissioners, Board of Edu- 
cation, Board of Directors, bond and 
mortgage (see phrasebook). 

In the intersected phrase, the first 
stroke is written in the usual manner, 
otherwise the student might not read the 
initial word first. In “price-list,” the 
intersecting L does not rest on the line, 
while in “list-price,” the contrary is the 
case, the L being written first, on the 
line, with P cutting the line. Thus, Par. 
26 applies to phrases as well as to single 
words. 

Par. 189 sets forth a principle which 
admits of much broader application than 
is usually accorded it. On account of its 
simplicity it should not be overlooked. 

In Par. 185, notice the modifications 
for the following: week, ago, possible, 
as, esteemed, received. Also notice what 
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Sixteenth Lesson Exercise 
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words are omitted from the phrases, 
what words are modified, and how. 
Select some modified form and construct 
as many phrases as you can think of 
containing this word; then select an- 
other form, and so on. This is a good 
memory aid. 

By all means, do not divide the 
phrases given in the manual. Write 
them as they are given. They have been 
carefully constructed and tested for you. 
Remember to make each outline in the 
phrase as perfect as if separate, and— 
small notes are best. 

For supplementary work, the phrase 
letters now running in the magazine 


have brought many favorable comments. 
They were begun in the May, 1903, num- 
ber, and are just the kind of matter stu- 
dents require in early dictation. The 
initials and names have been selected 
with reference to the eighteenth lesson; 
the letters thus combining, with actual 
business practice, a valuable review of 
the advanced lessons in the manual. 

As to manner of preparation, write 
each letter at least ten times, or each 
plate ten times, correcting all errors 
after each time of writing, striving dili- 
gently to avoid the same errors a second 
time. The letters should then be dic- 
tated to you, at first quite slowly, with 
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a view only to absolute accuracy; then 
they may be given a little faster, until 
they can be written at a much better 
speed. An hour’s solid dictation on the 
same letters will not seem monotonous 
to the student who is determined to 
“work up speed.” Repetition work 


counts. 
Eighteenth Lesson 


Other examples of Pars. 191-204 are: 


191: Complex, vortex, apex, convex, 
. ntax, index, Colfax, Halifax, Sussex. 
2: Observatory, collectedness, admin- 
~ KN unspeakable, unsuf- 
ferable, customary, ‘favorite, considerate, 
expectant, clearance, allowable, right- 


ful, engemestens, directive, likeness, 
thankful. : Homilies, carries. 195: 
Arrests, cen eae considerations, lists, 
trusts, interests. Hollowness, 
acuteness, fleetness, witness, madness, 
adroitness. 197: Re-enter, finely-skilled, 
heavily-worked. 198: writ, civil, latter 
(to distinguish from “return, several, 


later”). 199: Freely, ngerly. 200: 
Conduit, candelabra. : Declension, 
Copmnaste. 202: Authorship, seaman- 
ship. 


The Prize Letters 


The prize letters received last month 
were excellent, without an exception, 
and we shall continue to reproduce them 
in the magazine. They were taken from 
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Eighteenth Lesson Exercise 
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various lines of work, and bear witness 
to the fact that our writers are holding 
some very difficult positions. The typing 
of the letters was accurate and neat. It 
should not be a very difficult matter for 
those employed in such work to select 
some five or ten of their daily letters 
for the competitions ; it costs them little, 
may bring them considerable, and help 
others as well. 

Several lists of words and phrases 
were received from the electrical busi- 
ness. There was but one paper, we are 
glad to report, which contained any se- 
rious shorthand errors. The following 
are some of the words and phrases that 
were incorrectly written: affidavit, speci- 


fied, plaintiff, significant, department, 
heirs - executors - administrators - and- 
assigns (see phrasebook), agreement, 
at-the-present-time. Can you write these 
correctly? Many of them will be found 
in the manual and others in the phrase- 


100 Test Review Words 


The test this month is of a slightly 
different nature. The following words 
bear directly on the three lessons dis- 
cussed last month; write the shorthand 
and longhand neatly, without help, and 
send your papers to us before the 
tenth of the month. 
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Exercise on Vocabulary Words 
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McVickers, Antioch, overawe, multi- 
plicand, multivalue, magniloquent, hy- 
dra-headed, declarable, centric, decla- 
mation, centre-bit, McLean, Magna 
Charta, hydrocyanic, overcoat, over- 
dose, overhaul, McMillan, Antichrist, 
antipathetic, antechamber, hydrocar- 
bon, undertone, undergrowth, over- 
heard, anticosmetic, overjoyed, cen- 
terpiece, oversee, McCarthy, underlay, 
underrate, Paraguay, postmark, self- 
willed, supernal, supervene, shipmate, un- 
dervalue, antecedent, centerboard, post- 
mortem, circumpolar, overrun, ship- 
wright, parapet, ovérlap, supernatural, 


postern, susceptive, transpire, antiquary, 
declivity, McGrath, overrate, circum- 
vent, underwriter, superinduce, sus- 
penders, proficient, proposition, heaven- 
ward, logogram, suspiration, center 
aisle, McAlpin, undefinable, mournful, 
harmless, merriment, condiment, holi- 
ness, meekness, emission, nutriment, fit- 
ness, quaintness, edification, fragmental, 
surgical, volubility, verbosity, simplifi- 
cation, temerity, futility, acoustic, pe- 
dantic, chronology, scarcity, realistic, 
prophetic, aquatic, zoology, heterogra- 
phy, homographic, chorography, para- 
lytic, philology, felicity, ecclesiastic. 
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Shorthand Writing in German 


N another page we give a plate 
of shorthand notes written in 
German. These notes were 
written by Miss Clara Miller, 
whose photograph is here 

given. Miss Miller completed a course 

in shorthand and typewriting at the 

Lincoln Business College, Lincoln, Neb., 








CLARA MILLER 


about two years ago, and was immedi- 
ately employed by the largest publish- 
ing company in the West, the Lincoln 
Freie Presse. She takes all her dicta- 
tion from a German dictator and tran- 
scribes everything in German. Miss 
Miller informs us that she has, on an 
average, fifty letters a day, and experi- 
ences no difficulty whatever in reading 
her notes, although they are dictated 
at a very rapid rate. 

Doubtless many of our readers are 
required to take dictation in German 
and other languages, and we should be 
very glad to hear from them, and to 
receive samples of their notes for repro- 
duction in this magazine. 


Key to > Garman | Letter 
Herr John Freimuth, 
2249 No. 11 Street, Denver, Colo. 
Werther Herr: 

Auf Ihre Anfrage hin ob das steno- 
graphische Gregg system auch fuer 
deutsche Dictate in Anwendung gc- 
bracht werden kann, moechte Ihnen als 
Beweis anfuehren, dass die Lincoln 


Freie Presse beinahe alle Ihre Korres- 
pondenz in Deutsch fuehrt und das Gregg 
System zur Aufnahme der Dictate be- 
nutzt wird. 

Unzweifel haft ist Ihnen die Lincoln 
Freie Presse, im Falle Sie nicht ein 
Leser derselben sein sollten, doch sich- 
erlich dem Namen nach bekannt, da 
diese Zeitung unbestritten das groesste 
und billigste (85c pro Jahr) deutsche 
Wochenblatt in dem Vereinigten Staaten 
ist und, moechte sagen, beinahe in jedem 
deutschen Hause gefunden werden 
kann. 

In der Office der Freien Presse wird 
zur Erledigung der Subscriptions Kor- 
respondenzen, die du Hunderten jeden 
Tag einlaufen, blos das Gregg System 
in den Dictaten zur Beantwortung der 
Briefe benutzt und wenn besagtes Sys- 
tem nicht vollkommene Zufriedenheit 
und die groessten Vortheile bieten 
wuerde, so wuerde in der betreffenden 
Office sicherlich schon laengst ein an- 
deres System zur Anwendung gebracht 
worden sein. 

Wie Sie sehen, kann ich dasselbe 
nicht blos fuer englische Korrespon- 
denz sondern auch zu _ solcher_ in 
deutscher Sprache gefuehrt, mit gutem 
Gewissen empfehlen und werden Sie in 
jeder Beziehung finden, dass das Gregg 
system zur Aufnahme der Dictate be- 
forderung, deutsch oder Englisch, ent- 
sprechen wird und zwar in Bezug auf 


Deutlichkeit sowie in der  schnellen 
Schreibweise. 
In der angenehmen Hoffnung, dass 


Sie dem Gregg Sysiem den wohl ver- 
dienten Vorzug geben werden, zeichnet, 
Achtungsvollst. 


The Grand Haven Business Coilege, 
Grand Haven, Mich., is a new school 
conducted by Mr. J. F. Maher and Mr. 
R. M. Rowland—the latter gentleman 
having formerly been principal of the 
Shorthand Department of the Grand 
Rapids Business University. They have 
our best wishes for success. 

* * * 


In a recent letter, accompanying a club 
of subscriptions to the magazine, that 
very able and painstaking teacher, Miss 
Nellie C. Collins, of the Galesburg High 
School, Galesburg, IIl., said: 

The last number of the Writer is so 
good that I feel I must say so, even if 
it be repetition. If some of the other 
magazines are worth the subscriptions 
asked, the Writer is qroctrenity Given 
to its readers. The English part- 
mient is especially interesting and live 
when compared with similar depart- 
ments in other magazines. 
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A Letter in German 


(SEE OPPOSITE PAGE) 
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matter in your regular work each day, you. It will broaden your vocabulary 
you should make it a rule to report and keep you from getting into a rut. 
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Electro-Magnetism 


(KEY TO THESE PLATES WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Electro-Magnetism— Continued 
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Muscular or Finger Movement—Which? 


HIS has developed an exceed- 
ingly interesting discussion, and 
the question at issue is receiv- 
ing much attention from teach- 
ers and writers. One of the 
most interesting letters received up to 
this time is from that master of the pen, 
Mr. J. B. Probst, Sacred Heart College, 
Watertown, Wis. The longhand pen- 
manship of Mr. Probst is a delight to 
the eye, and from his experience in 
teaching penmanship and shorthand— 
both geometrical and uniform slant—he 
is well qualified to speak with authority 
on this subject. The letter is as follows: 


I find that the muscular movement 
is by far the best for shorthand, as well 
as for longhand, writing. According 
to some of the articles in your journal, 
it seems that not all of us have the 
same idea as to what constitutes the 
arm, finger, or muscular movement. 

he arm movement (which means 
that the arm does not rest upon the 
table) is used chiefly to make large 
capitals and flourishes, and _ pertains 
mainly to ornate penmanship; the 
muscular movement is that which is 
advocated by the Western Penman, and 
consists in keeping the arm upon the 
desk, and the hand resting and sliding 
on the third and fourth fingers. 

A pure muscular or arm movement 
is never used, but, on the contrary, it 
is always a “combined movement.” 
Penmen of the first-named system use 
a slight Sages action on loop letters, 
and on small letters the hand glides to 
the right only when making the con- 
nective strokes, but on the down 
strokes the third and fourth fingers act 
as a pivot, and the hand is drawn back- 
ward by the muscles of the forearm. 
All penmen use this movement, al- 
though some are not conscious of the 
fact. In view of this, then, I consider 
it best, whether in my penmanship or 
shorthand class, to tell the students 
simply to use the muscular movement, 
and the result will be what is desired— 
the combined movement. 

From observation, I find that those 
who use this style of Le also em- 
ploy the same movement n Gregg 
shorthand; i. e., in making the charac- 
ters that are taken from the longhand 
loop letters—such as P, B, F, V—a 
slight finger action is used; for the 
hooks and circles the third and fourth 
fingers remain stationary, and the hand 
is moved by the muscles of the fore- 





arm. 

I also noticed that the muscular move- 
ment writers combine such freedom, 
ease and rapidity in their shorthand 
work as would be quite impossible to 
attain by the pupils that use the finger 
movement. 

I should hardly think it expedient 
for anyone to acquire the muscular 
movement through practice on short- 
hand characters, as they do not admit 
of the proper forms to gain control 
of the muscles. The better way would 
be to take a course of lessons in long- 
hand penmanship. 


Miss Anna F. Sherlock, Kittanning 
Academy, Kittanning, a lady who has 
had considerable practical experience as 
a stenographer and teacher, discusses 
the views of Mr. Waldron and Miss 
Rich, as follows: 

In the December issue of the Gregg 
Writer I found the question, “Would 
you advise students to use muscular 
or finger movement in writing short- 
hand?” Upon perusing the answers 
printed in the January issue, I find that 
an extract from each letter about 
voices my sentiments. Mr. R. O. Wal- 
dron says: “The movement one shall 
use in writing shorthand is determined 
jargely by the system of shorthand 
written.” Miss Rice says: “It has been 
my experience that an entire arm 
movement is unwise, since all of the 
characters in Gregg shorthand cannot 
be written in the best manner possible 
by one or other of these movements.” 

Tis plain to be seen that Mr. Wal- 
dron has taken into consideration that 
there is a great difference in the many 
systems of shorthand, and that he has 
answered accordingly. With some of 
the systems, I believe the arm move- 
ment could be used with an equal, if 
not a better, degree of success than the 
combined arm and finger movement; 
but if we are to take the question as 
Miss Rice evidently has done, then 
would strongly commend the forearm 
and finger movement combined, as bet- 
ter results are obtained from it in writ- 
ing Gregg shorthand. 

nh my experience, I have found that 
writers using the arm and finger move- 
ment make neater and more legible 
notes, and attain speed in much less 
time, than those who use simply the 
arm movement, while all who use the 
finger movement, or have used the 
vertical system of penmanship, are 
very slow. Under no circumstances 
would I commend finger movement 
——- and not often the arm move- 
ment. 


Miss Jennie T. Rice, of the Utica 
School of Commerce, Utica, N. Y., 
has accepted a position as teacher in 
we Shorthand School, Buffalo, 


* * * 


Frequently we receive letters from 
stenographers, asking us what they can 
do to increase their speed. We usually 
ask them to send us a specimen of their 
notes, and in most cases we find that 
their notes are large and sprawling. 
By reducing the size of the characters 
and cultivating exactness, a very large 
percentage of practical writers could 
greatly increase their efficiency. If you 
write wild notes, try this for a few 
weeks. At first you may find it a little 


. difficult to overcome the habits you have 


already formed, but if you persevere 
you will be rewarded by a substantial 
increase in speed. 














National Shorthand Teachers* Association 


Annual Convention, Cincinnati, December 28-31, 1903 


Division of Time 


Wednesday morning’s session was 
opened by the reading of a paper en- 
titled: “In a five-hour day, supposing 
two hours’ outside study, how should 
the time be divided as to study, recita- 
tion, and typewriting?” by Mr. Frank 
E. Haymond, Evansville, Ind. After 
declaring the worth of a teacher to his 
employer and the teaching profession 
lies in his ability to bring forth compe- 
tent stenographers, Mr. Haymond went 
into the details of how he divides his 
time between the subjects mentioned. 
Mr. Haymond remarked, among other 
things, that the fact that most pupils 
do not know how to study must be 
taken into consideration in determining 
how much time shall be devoted to 
preparation as compared with the time 
spent in recitation. 

In discussing this paper, Mr. J. Clif- 
ford Kennedy said:* 


The question is how to arrange the 
student's work so that when he is fin- 
ished his work is well balanced—he 
isn’t particularly good in his short- 
hand at the expense of his typewrit- 
ing, or vice versa. I have experi- 
mented a great deal along the line 
of the proper division of time for 
different subjects, and while several 
years ago I believed an hour and a 
half was sufficient in a five-hour day, 
I have come to believe it requires 
about two hours a day in typewriting. 


Mr. Thomas P. Scully, Norfolk, Va., 
said: 


I agree with Mr. Kennedy that type- 
writing is not given sufficient time in 
the various classrooms. Many of us 
are of the opinion that shorthand is 
the great end, and we all seem, or 
many of us seem, to devote their time 
to the attainment of that end. 


Mr. Haymond: 


I do not wish to leave the impres- 
sion that the one hour and a half per 
day is all the typewriting my stu- 
dents get. That much is under the 
personal supervision of a_ teacher. 
Then we have another hour and a half 
that is given them for their practice, 
and while it is not compulsory to take 
advantage of this they are requested 
to do so, and most of them do it. In 
that way the typewriting work is kept 
even with the shorthand work. 


Mr. O. H. White, St. Louis, Md.: 


In our school the pupils are ex- 
pected to use two hours from the start 
in typewriting work. If we find the 





pupils are falling behind with their 
typewriting work, instead of allow- 
ing them to get a month behind they 
are required to devote more time to 
the typewriting. So that some of them 
are at times devoting three or even 
four hours per day to the typewriting 
work. 

Mr. J. D. Cregier, of Louisville, Ky., 
says he gives only one hour to type- 
writing, the first thing in the morn- 
ing, because a longer stay at the ma- 
chine proves. irksome. He also said 
that his students have free access to 
the machines before and after school. 
The speaker then started a discussion 
of blackboard work in these words: 
“We place considerable stress upon our 
blackboard work.” 

Miss Caroline Parsons, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. : 

We have to make a specialty of type- 
writing in order to fill the positions 
in a satisfactory way, and we give a 
typewriting lesson within two hours 
after they enter school. The first les- 
son in shorthand is not very fascinat- 
ing, but the typewriting is always 
fascinating. 


The Hand or the Mind? 


Mr. Jerome B. Howard, Cincinnati, 
Ohio: 

I confess I have always been a skep- 
tic as to the value of board work. At 
least I have been uncertain in my own 
mind as to whether or not it had any 
value. I received a valuable lesson on 
that yesterday. Although it doesn’t 
settle in my mind whether it has any 
value to the student, it clears up in 
my mind, or confirms in my mind, an 
idea that has long been gaining force 
there, and that is that the ordinary 
student, the ordinary human being 
with a normal hand, has in that hand 
as a machine all the dexterity, all the 
mechanical perfection, that is neces- 
sary for writing at a high rate of 
speed—all the speed a shorthand aman- 
uensis needs—the very first day the 
student begins to study. In other 
words, I believe the problem of mak- 
ing fast writers is not a manual prob- 
lem, but a mental problem. If the 
mind is so informed with a knowl- 
edge of shorthand, with that perfect 
intimacy with all its parts that enables 
it to say to the hand with sufficient 
force and definiteness just what it 
wants the hand to do, the hand with- 
out any special training, without gym- 
nastics being practiced for that pur- 
pose, is ready to do it. 

I will tell you why my belief in 
that proposition was confirmed by yes- 
terday’s exhibition on the board. The 
gentlemen who wrote undoubtedly have 














s 
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done a thousand times as much writ- 
ing with pen and ink on paper as they 
have done on the board. The work 
they have done on the board is infin- 
itesimal as compared with the amount 
of work they have done with pen and 
ink. If it were a largely mechanical 
problem, the cultivation of a certain 
set of muscles to do a certain mechan- 
ical task, the years of work that 
brought about the high proficiency 
these gentlemen enjoy in putting 
words on paper with a pen would have 
no value whatever in enabling them 
to tackle that other mechanical prob- 
lem of writing with a different set of 
muscles, with a different medium, in 
a different position, on a different sub- 
stance. Yet we find these gentlemen, 
who are eminently skillful in writing 
on paper, transfer a large part of their 


D. D. MuELLER 
Treasurer N. C. Teachers’ Federation 


skill at once, without special training, 
to a new set of muscles on the board. 

* It proves to me that short- 
hand is written with the head and 
not with the hand. 


Mr. John R. Gregg, Chicago: 

I am a firm believer in the use of 
the blackboard. I believe, with Mr. 
Howard, that the mind dominates the 
hand. The man who has a perfect 
conception of an outline will doubt- 
less execute it; but the perfect short- 
hand writer is the one who has a 
perfect command of both mind and 
hand; who can think out outlines 
quickly and execute them neatly and 
clearly. I think the exhibition yester- 
day upon the part of a writer of 
twenty-five years’ experience and a 
man half his years, would be an in- 
spiration to all of us, and an _inspira- 
tion to students, to see how they pass 


from outline to outline. * * * I have 
tried both plans, and I know that stu- 
dents who have had blackboard drill 
in classwork have produced the best 
results. I believe thoroughly in black- 
board work, and I believe the teacher 
should aim to keep his speed in writ- 
ing on the board just ahead of the 
student all the time, not too far in 
advance, but just enough to make the 
student feel that with a little further 
practice he could do as _ well. Our 
students are largely imitative, and if 
they see neat shorthand on the board 
they will try to imitate it. If they do 
not, they are likely to get careless. 


Mr. H. L. Andrews, Pittsburg, Pa.: 


In regard to blackboard work, I 
reverse the matter a little bit, and 
have the students write on the board. 
There is no doubt whatever as to the 
power of the mind over matter in a 
condition where the mind is entirely 
and completely at rest. Then the 
mind can control the hand. But take 
a stenographer, a pupil that is going 
out (we have to deal with the aver- 
age, rank and file of the boys and 
girls, sixteen, eighteen, or twenty 
years old) to an office with a new 
dictator, new surroundings, strange 
language, new terms—the element of 
nervousness destroys the power of the 
mind very largely. We try to over- 
come that inherent nervousness, and 
have pupils in the advanced class 
write on the board. * * * I have 
gone so far now that I don’t allow 
the pupils in their seats to write. They 
can simply sit there and look on. If 
there is anything that makes pupils 
nervous it is that. * * * In _ crit- 
icising afterwards there is hardly a 
pupil in that room but what can point 
out every wrong outline. There. is 
where the mind comes in, but the mind 
didn’t control the hand when the girl 
was writing on the board in the pres- 
ence of eighty or one hundred stu- 
dents. 

Mr. W. N. Phillips, Milwaukee, Wis., 
administers heroic measures for the 
erasing evil. After two warnings, if 
erasing is persisted in, the pupil is ex- 
pelled from the school. He said it 
works very successfully. Mr. Phillips 
also described other interesting features 
of his school. He gives his students 
eight hours’ work a day, patterning 
after the business office, the extra time 
being devoted to typewriting, finger ex- 
ercises, typewriting contests, etc. He 
declared that his plan was a good one 
to get up speed on the machine. 


Miss Pearl A. Power, Cincinnati: 


Pupils who make the erasures, or, 
rather, the mistakes, are more often 
those who have become careless in 
their fingering, and I think if they 
are compelled to do their typewriting 
work perfectly, and hand in a cer- 
tain number of copies of each lesson, 
and not allowed to go on to the next 
lesson until they finish the first one cor- 
rectly, you will find fewer erasures or 
mistakes in your typewriting..... 
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Mr. A. S. Heaney, Providence, R. I., 
said that he took his cue in teaching 
typewriting from an old music teacher, 
who used to insist upon absolute ac- 
curacy. He went on to say that he 
makes his pupils pay particular atten- 
tion to accuracy in beginning typewrit 
ing, and tries to gain speed only after 
they learn accuracy 

Mr. J. L. Harmon, Bowling Green, 
Ky., said he believed the reason many 
pupils did not do neat work was that 
they did not have an ideal to work 





A. 8. HEANEY 
Who read a scholarly paper on “The Spelling 
ro em. 


toward. His idea was that the pupils 
were capable and willing, but had not 
a standard before them that would 
show them exactly what they must 
strive for 

Following this interesting discussion, 
Mr. Thomas P. Scully, Norfolk, Va., 
read a paper on “How Best to Handle 
Pupils Entering at All Times.” After 
explaining how he starts a pupil, or 
pupils, in the first lessons, Mr. Scully 
proceeded as follows: 


If we find that one pupil masters 
the work quicker than the others he 
is promoted as rapidly as his ability 
will justify. Even in our large dicta- 
tion room we have a section. reserved 
for the beginner. Our different 
classes, of course, have set hours for 
recitation, but when the time comes 
for the beginner to be heard our time 
for “study” also arrives. If for but 
one pupil we ask special words em- 
bodying the various principles in the 
lesson he is supposed to have learned, 
and which must needs prove that he 
understands his: matter: If he does 


not understand it as thoroughly as 
he should we again explain the vague 
portions, assign an extra lesson for 
the following recitation, and pass on 
to the next pupil. If more than one 
pupil be in a class we pursue the 
Same course as outlined for one, and 
note whether each pupil has traced 
the characters correctly 7 3 § 

We do not use the blackboard for 
the beginner. Each student in the 
elementary course recites individually, 
as it were, in order that we may see 
and note deficiencies. Difficulties are 
called to his attention to the extent of 
writing correct forms twenty times, 
or in case he has trouble in tracing 
characters, is instructed to write 
characters over, is instructed to write 
those characters over and over again 
until they can be readily written All 
work must, under penalty, be handed 
to instructors. Writing exercises are 
corrected; reading exercises are read 
once, written in longhand once, and 
rewritten in shorthand from three to 
five times The textbook is gone 
through twice before the pupil is ad- 
mitted to a dictation class, the second 
time being obliged to write each les- 
son three times. * * * 

Mr. W. I. Tinus, Chicago, gave an 
interesting description of how he dis- 
cards the textbook in his dictation to 
elementary classes, by using a copy of 
the lesson-already prepared by the pu- 
pi!. In the advanced dictation classes 
he writes on the board for the students, 
thus encouraging them to strive for ac- 
curacy. 


Typewriting Instruction 


In treating the topic: “Should a pu- 
pil be taught to operate both double and 
shift-key machines, and if so, should 
one machine be mastered before taking 
up the other, or should instruction be 
given alternately? Miss Pearl A. 
Power said she thought the pupils 
should be taught to operate both ma- 
chines, or at least, have some experience 
with both; that one should be mastered 
before the other is taken up—the single 
keyboard, or shift-key machine being the 
easier to master first; that they should 
not be taught alternately. She also de- 
clared that the pupil should have pro- 
ceeded as far as the model office before 
he begins to learn the second  key- 
board. 

In support of the argument, that if a 
pupil master one machine at a time, 
whether single or double keyboard, he 
will not have much difficulty in writing 
on the other, Mr. W. H. Howard, of 
Columbus, Ohio, quoted some figures he 
had prepared, showing that a pupil of 
his had written accurately and rapidly 
on a double keyboard machine, without 
special instruction on it, after having 
learned the single keyboard. 
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Mr. O. H. White, St. Louis, Mo., 
made what was probably the most tell- 
ing point in this discussion, when he said 
that he believed that the location of the 
small letters was of more importance 
than the means of writing the capitals, 
and that if a pupil is likely to be called 
upon to use a machine with a vertical 
arrangement after having learned the 
diagonal arrangement, he should have 
only enough knowledge of the new 
keyboard to enable him to go to 
practice to make his operation mechan- 
ical. 

Mr. F. E. Haymond, Evansville, Ind., 
also argued for the mastering of one 
keyboard before taking up another, say- 





J. Lewre Harmon 


ing that it was his experience that to 
teach 2 together was impracticable. 

Mr. S. Heaney, Providence, R. L., 
then Pnwt his paper on “The Spelling 
Problem.” It took up the subject in a 
thoroughly comprehensive manner. It 
being impossible to do justice to the 
paper by quotations we shall try to 
give it space later on. 


Committee Reports 


Committee reports having been called 
for, the committee appointed to consider 
the matter of fraudulent schools re- 
ported through the chairman, Mr. 
Gregg, as follows: It recommends that 
a large and representative committee be 
appointed to consider and report at the 
next annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion; and that in view of his splendid 
services in the past, Mr. E. N. Miner, 


editor of the Typewriter and Phono- 
graphic World, be requested to act as 
chairman of this committee, with power 
to appoint the other members. The re- 
port was accepted and adopted as read. 

Mr. Gregg then spoke on the subject 
of fraudulent commercial schools, and 
moved a standing vote of thanks be ten- 
dered Mr. Miner for his services io the 
cause. It was carried unanimously. 

A picture of the convention was 
then taken, after which the meeting ad- 
journed. 


Typewriting Odds and Ends 


Thursday morning the session opened 
with the discussion of “Typewriting 
Odds and Ends,” by various members. 
Mr. W. O. Davis, Erie, Pa., explained 
his method of securing accuracy in 
writing figures, it consisted principally 
of copious exercises on that portion 
of the keyboard. Mr. W. H. Howard, 
Columbus, Ohio, gave a very interest- 
ing illustration of how he teaches the 
use of the capital letters on both double 
and single keyboard machines. It was 
a very interesting paper, but too de- 
tailed for insertion here. Extracts will 
appear in the magazine later. Copies of 
the exercises he uses were distributed 
to the members, and Mr. Howard had 
machines at hand to illustrate his meth- 
ods. 

Next in order on the program was 
an excellent paper on “Problems to be 
Solved by the High School Shorthand 
Teacher,” presented by Mr. R. A. 
Grant, Rockford, Ill. We hope to give 
some copious extracts from this excel- 
lent paper in a future issue. It added 
to the esteem in which Mr. Grant is al- 
ready held by the Association. 


The Spencer Memorial 


Mr. C. P. Zaner read a report about 
the steps being taken for a memorial 
to Platt R. Spencer, who did so much 
for the advancement of penmanship. 
He mentioned that the maximum con- 
tribution in the Penmanship Section had 
been placed at $5.00, and argued that 
some steps be taken by the shorthand 
teachers. 

Mr. Gregg supported the memorial, 
stating that he would contribute $5.00, 
and moved that some member of the 
Association who was also a penman be 
appointed to take up contributions. The 
president appointed Mr. D. D. Mueller, 
who promptly proceeded to get the do- 
nations of those present. 

(Zo be Continued) 








Typpewriting Department 


Conducted by A. ROSENBERGER, 1214Grand Ave., Kansas City, 
Mo., to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 





Letter Writing—No. 4 


HUS far we have confined our- 

selves to a study of the mechan- 
ical portion of a letter—an im- 
portant part of its make-up, it 
is true—but which is not all that 
is essential to turning out a first-class 
article, such as the up-to-date business 
man of today delights to send to his cor- 
respondents. And right here we would 
name 





Neatness 


as one of the cardinal virtues of the per- 
fectly written letter. The dictator may 
use the choicest of language, arranged 
in the most forceful manner; the typist 
may have the best of paper and most 
perfect machine; his orthography may 
be correct, and the mechanical arrange- 
ment exact, while his speed in writing 
may be phenomenal ; and yet, if neatness 
be lacking, the general result will be 
unsatisfactory to the employer and the 
impression upon the recipient most un- 
favorable. 

Our thought may be illustrated as fol- 
lows: Smith and Jones are two comely 
young men. They both dress well. 
Smith has a “knack,” so Jones says, of 
causing everything he wears to set and 
look well—stylish—while the latter’s 
looks, though he be dressed in equally 
choice raiment, have a dowdy appear- 
ance. The difference between the two 
is that one is neat and careful in choos- 
ing and arranging his attire, while the 
other is careless in one or more of the 
little things that go to make up the per- 
fect whole. As with people, so with 
the letter; one inharmonious part, or 
thoughtless act on the part of the oper- 
ator, often destroys the beauty or force 
of what would otherwise be a model 
production. 


Enclosures 


Too often the student, when taking 
his first position, fails to appreciate the 
importance of making a notation at the 
close of his letter, usually on the lower 
left-hand corner, stating the number of 
enclosures and the nature of them. 

The importance of such a memoran- 
dum is apparent when one considers the 
numerous errors that must of necessity 


occur by reason of omissions of en- 
closures, or great amount of time and 
labor necessary to re-read the day’s cor- 
respondence in order to have the mail 
sent out correctly, unless some such 
device is used to expedite matters. A 
failure to be careful concerning getting 
enclosures into their proper envelopes 
will often cause vexatious delays, and 
in some instances cost many dollars as 
well. Therefore, be careful concerning 
the disposition of all extra papers, etc., 
that are intended to accompany the let- 
ters. 


The Typist’s Initials 


should be attached to all his letter 
transcripts, unless for special reason he 
is instructed otherwise. This tends to 
add a certain dignity to the letter that 
it otherwise would not have, as it indi- 
cates to the reader that the house is 
sufficiently prosperous to employ its own 
stenographer. 

Another reason, and an important one, 
too, where several typists are employed 
by the same firm, is that the signature 
gives an easy means of ascertaining 
who are doing the best work, also who 
are doing the poorest work, and, as a 
natural consequence, when the day for 
increase of salary draws nigh, or the 
time for retrenchment approaches, the 
firm knows whom to honor with in- 
creased weekly or monthly check, and 
with whose services it can most easily 
dispense. 

The accurate typist need not fear to 
initial his work; the slovenly one may 
well hesitate to do so, for the day of 
judgment and separation will surely fol- 
low hard upon his track. 

There are various forms of initialing 
in use; as “Dic. to A. B.,” or simply 
“A. B.” or “AB,” omitting all spacings 
and periods. Still another is “AB- XYZ,” 
which signifies that the letter was dic- 
tated to “AB” by “XYZ.” This last 
form also contains no spacings or 
periods, excépting a period at the close. 


“Lack of attention to the little de- 
tails,” said one of the speakers at the 
recent. convention, “is the cause of most 
of the failures among students of short- 
hand and typewriting.” 
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CONDITIONS OF INTEREST & SINKING FUNDS 
-- December lst, 1903 -- 
Series of Bonds Issue of | Rate| Outstanding/amt.in Pund 
No. O- 7. & P. Ry. Subsidy Apr 1874] 7% | $30,000.00 | $14,500.00 
No. 1-Funding Sep 1874 cy 18,500.00 7,816.00 
No. 3 - Water Supply Dec 1884 6h 83,000.00 1,121.40 
No. 4-Punding Apr 1887 6% 100,000.00 15,352.75 
No. 5 - Water Supply Jul 1887 5h 93,000.00 6,558.71 
No. 6 = Street Improvement Aug 1888 5% 167,000.00 5,939.15 
No. 7 = Street Improvement Jul 1889 5% 181,000.00 14,009.41 
No. 8 - Sewer Improvement Jul 1890 5% 139,000.00 12,612.79 
No. 9 -— Water Supply Jul 1890 5% 182,000.00 13,607.60 
No. 10 - Water Supply Jan 1891 | 5% | 64,000.00 10.431.09 
No. 11 - Water Supply Jun 1891 54 100,000.00 15,096.13 
No. 12 - Sewer Improvement Jun 1891 5% 150,000.00 3,116.73 
Wo. 13 -FPunding Jul 1891 5h 197,000.00 3,591.08 
No. 14 — General Improvement Nov 1893 6% 80,000.00 192.31 
No. 15 — Crematory Jul 1900 AS 10,000.00 "1,154.06 
No. 16 — Elm Street Improvement Jul 1900 45 335,000.00 2,604.67 
No.-17 - Water & Sewer Imprvmnt. Jul 1900 4% 95,000.00 7,343.71 
No. 18 — Water Punding Jan 1902 4% 75,000.00 4,864,40 
No. 19 - Water Supply Feb 1902 4% 50,000.00 410.34 
No. 31 ~— Fire & Police Stations Dec 1902 4% 50,000.00 212.16 
Municipal Tabulating ing. A little red tak ands ruling pen 
We are indebted to Mr. Lawrence neon Tad tolee Gat & Glee of the 
Miller, stenographer in the office of typist’s time—a minute well spent, 
the City Auditor, Dallas, Tex., for 40m’t you think so? 


the very neat specimen of tabulating 
work, which is reproduced herewith. 
In the letter accompanying the speci- 
men, Mr. Miller says: 


I find both pleasure and profit in 
looking over the pages of the Gregg 
Writer, especially the Typewriting De- 
partment, for the reason, I suppose, 
that I like the work. Tabulating, I 
find, opens a wide field to the typist in 
which to display his “artistic” efforts, 
and compels a complete knowledge of 
ew] machine if good results would be 

ad. 

In my present position in the office 
of the City Auditor, much of the day’s 
work includes making “Statements of 
Conditions,” “Budget Reports,” and 


the like, which require the tabulator to 
be brought into play. 


I enclose here- 


Questions 

Do you strive each day to do your 
work a little more accurately, neatly, 
and quickly than you did it the day 
before? If so, you are on the road to 
advancement and success. , 

How about your spelling? Are you 
quick and accurate in this vital part of 
your profession? If not, at once begin 
a special effort to remedy the deficiency, 
otherwise your typistic doom is already 
sealed. 

Are you addicted to the eraser habit? 
If so, there is more hope for the re- 
covery of a person afflicted with hydro- 
phobia than for you to become a first- 
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class typist and win a good position, 
unless you have the moral courage and 
stamina to throw away the deadly 
eraser and learn to do without it. Ac- 
curacy and the eraser never go hand in 


hand. 
Answers 


W. E. C—Yes; it is perfectly proper 
to use the oblique character in place 
of the comma, as given in second ex- 
ample, p. 130; but do not mix commas 
and this character in the same date. 
That would make “hash” of the punctu- 
ation. 

V. O. N.—You are correct in saying 
that many begin their paragraphs at 10 
on the scale, but our preference is to 
begin all paragraphs at 5, as given in the 
illustrations. To do so, to our mind, 
gives the typewritten page a better ap- 
pearance; and, furthermore, we have 
the support and practice of many of the 
best typists and authors on the subject. 


T. H. McG.—We are not prepared to 
say that the name of the city, in the 
address of the letter, should always be- 
gin at “ro.” On the contrary, there are 
numerous instances in which the me- 
chanical appearance of the writing 
would be improved by a slight deviation 
from this rule; but, taking everything 
into consideration, we find for general 
purposes that “ro” fills the average re- 
quirements better than any other num- 
ber. 


There are one or two acknowledg- 
ments ‘the editor of this department 
should have made this month, but, un- 
fortunately, as he writes this, he is 
sitting bolstered up in bed, at home, 
wrestling with pneumonia, and, there- 
fore, must beg to be excused from fur- 
ther effort at this time. 


@bituarp 

Since receiving the above a 
telegram has reached us with the 
sad news of the death of Mr. 
Rosenberger. We tender Mrs. 
Rosenberger our most profound 
The death’ of Mr. 
r removes from the 
writing world 


=. 
short and type 
an able and conscientious worker 
whose loss will be mourned by 
thousands of students who have 
benefitted by his instructions. 





Dennis Jack Soby 


FTER the theater party at the 
recent convention in Cincinnati, 
the popular and brilliant repre 
Manes) sentative of the Remington 

Typewriter Company, Mr. J. F. 

Soby of New York, entertained a party 

at the hotel. The party consisted of G. 
W. Brown, J. A. Lyons, F. E. Van Bus- 

kirk, H. M. Rowe, H. L. Andrews, W. 
B. Elliott, C. T. Platt, F. P. Temple, 

Thos. P. Scully and John R. Gregg. A 
tastefully decorated table greeted the 








Joun F. Sosy 


eyes of the guests when they entered 
the room. On each plate there was a 
handsome hand-decorated and_illus- 
trated card bearing the name of the 
guest, with the word “Piggy” prefixed ; 
a roast pig was the piece de resistance, 
and at the plate of each guest was a 
little souvenir pig—an exceptionally 
large one being placed opposite Mr. 
Brown. It was a jolly party, and the 
host was at his best—and Jack Soby at 
his best would be hard to beat. Every- 
one voted him the prince of good fel- 
lows. 


Absolute accuracy should be the motto 

for shorthand students. 
** 

Nothing great was ever achieved with- 

out enthusiasm.—Emerson. 
* * * 

Things strongly condemned must have 
merit, for why should the pack bay so 
loudly if there be no quarry.—Elbert 
Hubbard. 
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Legal Correspondence 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Advertising Instruction 

YE tremendous interest awak- 
ened in advertising during the 
last few years has created 
such a demand for a knowl- 
edge of the subject that busi- 
ness schools, with commendable enter- 
prise, are adding courses, aiming to 
give instruction in this line. Certainly 
the business school would seem to be 





- the logical place for preliminary in- 


struction of this sort, or instruction, 
perhaps, in as much of the subject as 
can be taught. And there is no rea- 
son why such courses cannot be added 
with profit to the school and result in 
great benefit to those availing them- 
selves of the opportunity thus offered 
But the school thinking of adding 
such a course to its curriculum should 
first decide whether it can teach the 
subject or not. 

The growth of the correspondence 
school, ever busy in enrolling students, 
has furnished nearly every town and 
hamlet with its expert—or many of 
them—so that there is now already a 
reasonable nucleus of professors avail- 
able, and willing, no doubt, to enter the 
lists in behalf of commercial advance- 
ment. 


Advertising Comments 


Mr. Charles E. Benton, principal of 
the Benton’s Business School, New 
Bedford, Mass., sends me a full line 
of his advertising literature, and some 
advertising novelties—all of the high- 
est class. Mr. Benton’s advertisements 
are indicative of a deep study of the 
subject, superb taste in presentment 
both as regards subject-matter and 
development of material, and in their 
striking originality: 

Catalog.—Thirty-two pages, of con- 
venient size, printed on fine stock, and 
written in a style that immediately 
creates confidence and a feeling that 
none of its statements are overdrawn. 
The illustrations of the schoolrooms 
showing individual desks, such as are 
used in business, and the arrangement 
and furnishings in general, bespeak 
the high character of the school. 

“Preparing for the Battle” is the 
title of the booklet, strengthened by 
the phrase, “Arms and Ammunition 
supplied by Benton’s Business School,” 
and is a convincing statement of the 
advantages to be attained from a course 
in the school. The original cover de- 
sign is superbly done in two shades of 
gray and red, 


Advertising the School 


Conducted by Rupert P. SoRELLE, 57 Washington Street, 
Chicago, to whom al! communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 





“A Sermon on Pins”’—‘“Don't judge 
the sermon by the heading. Find the 
point,” is a pin case with a few pins 
and pertinent and pointed paragraphs 
on a business education and Benton's 
Business School. 

The Multipliscope, as its name sug- 
gests, is a méchanical multiplier, and 
consists of two disks of cardboard. On 
the back of it is printed, “You are 
Bent-on success if you attend Benton's 
Business School.” 

Mr. Benton uses the catch phrase. 
“the school that educates for life and 
a livelihood,” very effectively in his 
advertising. 

** * 


I am in receipt of an excellent series 
of follow-up letters from a school in 
the East, which are strong and logical 
in subject-matter, but mimeographed, 
the names and addresses being filled 
in on the machine, but not to match. 
The effectiveness of a follow-up letter, 
it would seem to me, is minimized if 
it does not create the impression that 
it is a personal letter. For this reason 
the mimeograph should not be used 
for series letters—especially from a 
business school, where every typewrit- 
ten specimen sent out should be of the 
highest quality. 

** * 


The prospectus of Bank's Business 
College, Philadelphia, Pa., is a model 
of high-class business school litera- 
ture. It is admirably written; it does 
not deal in generalities; it is just a 
dignified, convincing statement of what 
the school is and what it stands for. 
This catalog would not appeal to the 
public in general; but it will reach 
and get the class of students it wants 
—those possessing intelligence. A 
feature is the bringing out, under each 
heading relating to the school’s de- 
partments, etc., of some one good ar- 
gument for a business education, un- 
obtrusively but, nevertheless, so ef- 
fectively that its force and strength 
become almost unconscious! con- 
scious. Mechanically the book is of 
the highest type. The Rules and Regu- 
lations are published because they are 
so i to illustrate its literary 
style. 

“As we have with us only earnest 
seekers after business training, we do 
not treat our pupils as children. Ev- 
erything is well regulated and con- 
ducted in an orderly, decorous, and 
businesslike manner, as we believe 
that self-discipline, properly directed, 
is the best form of government. 

“We expect attention to duty, dili- 
gence, and courteous conduct towards 
teachers and fellow-students, believ- 
ing that each pupil will respect the 
rights of others as he wishes his own 
to be respected. 

“When appeals to personal conscience 
and honor are: not sufficient incentives 
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to recognition of duty to self and 
others, the pupil must withdraw from 
the school. Habits are formed here 
which have such a beneficent effect 
during the pupil's entire life that their 
value can hardly be overestimated. 
We have never found arbitrary regu- 
lations as essential to maintaining 
order as the force of example and a 
complete attention to duty; the wis- 
dom of our treatment of this ubject 
being clearly seen in the earnestness 
and assiduity of our pupils. 

“The most successful business men 
are those who observe strict punctu- 
ality and industry, and, realizing the 
vast importance of these virtues, we 
endeavor to instill them into our pu- 
pils, so that they shall place their time 
as much‘at the disposal of the teacher 
as it would be at the command of the 


employer.” 
* * *” 


Humboldt College, Humboldt, Iowa, 
sends out an attractive little blotter— 
one that really serves its purpose in 


both ways. 
* * * 


Rasmussen Practical Business School, 
St. Paul, Minn., has sent me one of 
their 1904 calendars and a small mail- 
ing card, both of which are good. 


* * * 


Brown's Business College, Streator. 
Ill., Mr. C. O. Bentley, principal, sends 
out an attractive six-page folder, il- 
lustrated with brownies, and telling 
very convincingly of the merits of the 
school. 

* * * ; 

The Rider Moore & Stewart schools 
use two full pages in the Trenton (N. 
J.) Times of December 31. The mat- 
ter is finely written and well illus- 
trated with halftones of students and 
members of the faculty. 


* * * 


Baltimore Business College has _ is- 
sued an excellent two-page folder, giv- 
ing briefly the school’s advantages, 
and showing two fine views of class- 
rooms. The circular is evidently in- 
tended for wide distribution, and is sure 


to be effective. 
* * 


The Southern Shorthand and Busi- 
ness University, of Norfolk, Va., have 
issued a list of business firms who 
employ their graduates. It is effec- 
tively printed and ought to make a 
valuable addition to the Southern’s 
advertising literature. 

s + * 


Mr. H. G. Yocum, general manager 
of Yocum’s Practical Business Schools 
of Ohio, sends me a four-page circular 
and a small enclosing card. The cir- 
cular shows pictures of the schools, of 
which there are six, and members of 
the faculty. The advertisements are 
very attractive. 

* * * 


Wilson's Modern Business College, 
Seattle, Wash., has had reproduced, 
on fine calendered paper, the picture 
of the graduating class of 1903, which 
makes a most attractive advertisement 


of the school. The photographs are 
admirably done, and portray as bright 
and wide-awake a group of pupils as 
one could hope to see. 

« 7 7 


Globe Business College, St. Paul, 
Minn., has sent me a little advertising 
novelty, called a “solar X-ray,” which 
through an optical illusion—double 
penumbra—enables you to see what is 
apparently the lead in a pencil, or the 
bones in your hand. The point of the 
advertisement is that the Globe's 
training, like the X-ray, goes deeper 
than the surface. 

* * * 


The annual catalog of Parson’s Busi- 
ness College, Parsons, Kan., just is- 
sued, is an excellent specimen of the 
printer's art. It is printed on rich, 
dark cream paper, highly calendered, 
with brown ink, and is profusely illus- 
trated. The subject-matter is clearly 
written. President J. C. Olson is to 
be congratulated on getting out such 
a handsome advertisement, and _ the 
fact that his school wields the wide 
influence in the community that his cat- 
alog evidences. 

* * 

A copy of the Eleventh Annual De- 
scription and Prospectus of the Wis- 
consin Business University, La Crosse, 
Wis., has reached my desk. Although 
the book contains ninety-two pages, 
but very few of them—eight to be 
exact—are devoted to what the school 
has to say of itself—the management 
preferring, it seems, to have the story 
told by its former students, which 
they do most convincingly, and in 
overwhelming numbers. Mr. F. J. 
Toland, the owner, is certainly backed 
by an army of loyal students—and 
what more could be asked!—and he 
has prepared a catalog that is strik- 
ingly original, superbly printed and il- 
lustrated, and tremendously effective. 

“The Verdict” is the title of a bro- 
chure issued by the Wisconsin Busi- 
ness University, La Crosse, and in- 
tended to awaken interest among busi- 
ness men in the advantages to be de- 
rived from employing its graduates. 
The arguments are well written, brief 
and pointed. The circular contains 
many testimonials from business 
houses that have employed the school’s 
students. The cover, of brick-colored, 
rough stock, printed in purple, is par- 
ticularly good, depicting the judge lis- 
tening to the reading of the verdict 
of the jury, the whole drawn in a few 
rough lines and producing a highly ar- 
tistic effect. pay Vis 


School Magazines Received 


“The Practical Fellow,” Wilson's 
Modern Business College, Seattle, 


Wash. 

“Humboldt College Quarterly,” Hum- 
boldt, Iowa. 

“Parson's Business College Jour- 
nal,” Parsons, Kan. 

“The Commercial College Reflector,” 
South Bend Commercial College, South 
Bend, Ind. 

“Education in Business,” Peoria, Ill. 

“Business University Journal,” Hunt- 
inatee D een University; Hunting- 
ton, nda, . 
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Poor Richard, Junior’s, Philosophy 
(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Emerson on Newspaper Reading 


(KEY TO THIS PLATE WILL BE GIVEN NEXT MONTH) 
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Spanish Department 


Conducted by CamiLo E. Pant, Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, to whom 
all communications relating to this department 
should be addressed. 


E are glad to see that this de- 
partment is, from month to 
month, attracting more atten- 

i tion from the many readers of 
=" the Writer, if we are to judge 
by the rapidly increasing number of let- 
ters which we receive containing in- 
quiries about Spanish and Spanish 
Shorthand, as well as suggestions for 
the improvement of the department. 
One of the many suggestions received 
is that we should give every month a 
short list of Spanish wordsigns; an- 
other, that we ought to give our method 
of dealing with verbal terminations. Of 
course, we know that these matters are 
of great interest to students or writers 
of Spanish Shorthand, but our space in 
the magazine is limited and, besides, 
our Manual of Spanish Shorthand (an 
adaptation to Spanish of the Gregg sys- 
tem), which is now in the printers’ 
hands, and will be ready next month, 
contains a complete list of wordsigns, 
as well as a vocabulary of the most com- 
mon words, and one of the lessons treats 
exclusively of verbal terminations, giv- 
ing the complete conjugation of the 
model verbs. We do not, therefore, 
think it necessary to fill our space in the 
magazine with matter that is to be found 
in the book. However, we will always 
be glad to give by letter (no stamp is 
required) or through these columns, if 
the matter is of general interest, any 
explanation or further instructions that 
may be desired. 





Key to Shorthand Plate 


Muy Sefior neustro: 

a Catalogo No. 72 es nuestro 
ultimo Catalogo General y si no lo tiene 
Ud. le remitirémos un ejemplar pron- 
tamente si se sirve pedirlo. Debido al 
mayor gasto que fenemos al empacar y 
embarcar para México, asi como para 
preparar los manifiestos par la Aduana, 
nos verémos obligados 4 hacer un 
pequefio cargo que cubra dicho gasto. 
Sirvase Ud. entender que solo cobra- 
rémos el gasto adicional que la expor- 
tacion demande y esto vera Ud. que es 
perfectamente debido si reéexiona que le 
vendemos a4 precios corrientes que nos 
dan solo el margen necesario para los 





gastos de empaque y embarque usual. 
No hacemos cargo adicional en pedidos 
que van por correo 6 express. En pedi- 
dos de carga que va por Ferrocarril el 
cargo sera solo lo suficiente para pagar 
por el tiempo empleado en obtener el 
peso neto de cada articulo y escribir en 
maquina las facturas por duplicado, un 
peso poco mas 6 ménos. uando las 
mercancias deben ser transportadas por 
mar, las cajas de la fabrica tienen que 
ser destruidas y sustituidas por otras 
nuevas y solo cobramos el costo actual 
de estas. 

En espera de sus gratas, quedamos de 
Ud. afmos. attos. SS. SS. 


Translation 
Dear Sir: 


No. 72 is our latest general catalog. 
and if you have none we will promptly 
send you a copy, on request. 

On account of the extra expense at- 
tendant on packing and shipping to 
Mexico, and properly preparin the 
papers for the customs, we will be 
obliged to make a slight charge, cov- 
ering our actual outlay. Please under- 
stand we only charge for such addi- 
tional expense as the export features 
demand. This is perfectly proper when 
you reflect that we are selling to you 
at domestic prices, which only allow 
for the usual packing and shipping 
expenses. We make no extra char, e 
for mail and express orders. On freight 
orders forwarded by rail the charge 
will be only sufficient to pay for the 
time required to show the net weight 
of each item, and furnish typewritten 
duplicate invoices, say $1.00 or so. 
When goods are to be packed for ocean 
voyage, the factory boxes must be 
destroyed and new ones made; for 
these we will charge exact cost to us. 

Hoping to receive your valued orders, 
we remain, 

Yours very truly, 


About “Striking Back’’ 

I do not know—there may be some- 
thing wrong in my constitution—but | 
never like being hit without striking 
back again. But there are some people 
who like to be trampled upon. I ad- 
mire them, but I will not follow their 
example. I am an advocate of peace, 
no man more so. I wish to live quietly, 
comfortably and in harmony with all 
my fellow-creatures, but I am not in 
favor of peace at any price—Hon. Jo- 
seph Chamberlain, in a recent speech. 
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Spanish Shorthand 
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Lessons tn Shorthand penmanship 


By Geo. S. McCuurse, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Copyright, 1903, by Joun R. Grecc. 





HAVE been much encouraged by the number who have sent work to me. 
It is also pleasing to note that some have sent work the second time, 
which shows that they have a share of that important element of suc- 
cess, ‘‘stick-to-it-iveness.’’ 

A number of inquiries have reached me in regard to the choice of pen or pencil. 
Personally I prefer the pen, if it is a good one; but there are many good writers 
who like a pencil the best. The most important point is that the pen or pencil 
should be a medium grade, and be kept fairly sharp. If the lead is too hard it will 
require too much pressure, and if it is too soft, it will not retain a sharp point. 

It is very difficult to secure a good fountain pen. It should not be coarse or 
the lines will blur, but the finer ones seldom feed the ink properly. The ink must 
begin to flow at the exact point where the pn first touches the paper, and yet it 
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must not flow too freely or it will make blots. The pen should never have one of 
those long, springy points which would necessitate raising the pen too far from 
the paper between words. To find a pen that is perfect in all these things is not 
easy. In fact, I am still looking for one that is just right. When I find it I will 
let you know. However, if you watch the points I have mentioned you will be 
able to select one that is reasonably good, and that with proper care will do excel- 
lent work. If you can’t get a good pen it is better to stick to a pencil. 

Plate XIX.—The exercises in lines one and five should be kept very small, and 
the downward strokes emphasized. Make the ‘‘s’’ short and make the angle sharp 
where it joins the other strokes. 

Plate XX.—In exercises one and six, the upward stroke must be emphasized. 


See that you do not make the ‘‘th’’ too long. 
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Plate XXI.—This plate contains a number of combinations that should be prac- 
ticed a great deal, as they occur so frequently. They are very easy and can be 
made at a high speed if you have the proper swing. Don’t forget to send me 


your work for correction. 
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Items 


Those who remember the shorthand 
“speed records” of several years ago, 
and the methods by which they were 
made, will recognize in a recent per- 
formance a very poor imitation. 

* * * 

Mr. L. A. Martin has purchased the 
Beloit Business College, Beloit, Wis., 
and has engaged the services of Mr. E. 

Goodman, formerly of the Bowling 


Green Business College, Bowling Green, 
Ky., as principal of the Shorthand De- 
partment. 

~ ” * 


Miss Florence Yates, a graduate of 
Brown’s Business College, Bloomington, 
Ill., is now in charge of the shorthand 
and typewriting classes in the Ogden 
High School, Ogden, Utah. The stu- 
dents are making excellent progress 
since the change of systems was made. 























profound 
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Herbert Spencer’s Views on Shorthand 


N the January issue of the Type- 
writer and Phonographic World, 
Mr. David Wolfe Brown quotes 
a very interesting criticism of 
Pitman’s Phonography by that 
thinker and world-famous 
philosopher, Herbert Spencer. We pre- 
sent a part of the criticism herewith 
and also Mr. Brown’s remarks, supple- 
mented by some further comments: 


Spencer’s Criticisms 

1. It does not keep to the line. This 
is an evil common to all shorthands 
hitherto published—an evil productive 
not only of inelegance, but of great in- 
convenience, and one which must seri- 
ously militate against the general 
adoption of any method of writing 
which does not avoid it. 

2. The vowels are not sufficiently dis- 
tinguishable. The sounds, e, a, ah, are 
indicated by dots, and au, 0, 00, by small 
dashes; and it is hardly to be expected 
that in rapid writing these marks can 
be made with such accuracy as to in- 
sure their identification. Moreover, the 
distinction between the individual vow- 
els, dependent as it is upon the placing 
of the dot or dash at the beginning, 
middle, or end of a consonant, is such 
as cannot be observed with certainty. 
And, further, the greater heaviness of 
touch by which the long vowels are 
known from the short ones can never 
be given with anything like precision 
without an amount of care inconsistent 
with expedition. 

3. The legibility of the system is cer- 
tainly injured by the apparent transpo- 
sition of letters, resulting from the pe- 
culiar arrangement of the vowels. A 
dot at the beginning of a consonant is, 
as likely as not, to signify a vowel 
after it, or a dot at the end to imply 
a vowel before. 


The Unwritten Stroke 


Mr. Brown introduces the next quota- 
tion as follows: “The motions of the 
hand in going backward and forward 
to vocalize phonographic writing are 
called by Spencer, ‘the unregistered 
movements of the pencil’; and then he 
goes on to say:” 


Phonography looks simple in conse- 
quence of these movements having no 
representations upon paper, whilst in 
reality they require an equal amount 
of time with those that leave visible 
signs behind them. Nay, more; to lift 
the point of a pencil from the paper 
and carry it over the surface to make 
a dot at some other place, involves a 
more complicated muscular action than 
its transference to the same point 

the surface (that is, without 





alon 

leaving the paper), and probably more 

time is expended in the motion. 
Commenting on this, Mr. 

makes the following admissions : 


Whatever else we may think of Her- 
bert Spencer as a shorthand 


Brown 


critic, 


there is at least one of his remarks 
that should give us food for serious 
reflection. It is undoubtedly true that 
“the unregistered movements’’—those 
in which the pen or pencil moves over 
the paper without touching it—con- 
sumes an equal amount of time with 
similar movements that leave visible 
signs behind them. This being true, 
one of the most obvious of shorthand 
lessons is to spend as little time as 
possible in “unregistered movements” 
—in executing unwritten strokes—in 
writing “in the air.” 

An ingenius thinker and an able re- 
porter, A. P. Barnett, writing some 
years ago in The Western Stenogra- 
pher, said: 

“Shorthand writing is too often 
judged by the mere forms that appear 
on paper, and without any regard to 
the strokes which are made ‘in the air’ 
in passing from one written form to 
another. If the written forms are 
facile ones, that is thought to be suffi- 
cient, no matter if the words in their 
proper sequence are in different posi- 
tions, requiring an awkward movement 
of the hand from one position to an- 
other. The facility of writing is too 
often assumed to be in the outlines 
actually written; whereas the un- 
written stroke is sometimes the hardest 
stroke to make.” 

An ingenious writer has estimated 
that the time necessarily lost during 
pen-lifts (that is, in “unregistered move- 
ments” or “unwritten strokes”) by the 
most experienced and expert stenog- 
rapher, under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, is equal to 40 per cent of 
the whole time occupied in the writing. 
This startling estimate—60 per cent of 
written product to 100 per cent of 
movement—may be somewhat exag- 
gerated; but, certainly in all our short- 
hand writing we need to economize 
time by indulging as little as possible 
in “the unregistered movement”—‘“the 
unwritten stroke.” 

The complex character of “the un- 
written stroke” must not be overlooked. 
It is something more than a stroke. 
It is, first, a pen-lift, a distinct motion 
in itself; second, a stroke—not always 
simple, but sometimes quite tortuous 
in its direction; third, it is a letting 
down again of the pen or pencil to 
the paper—its readjustment, as one may 
say, for the act of writing. 

In what way can we reduce “the un- 
written stroke” to a minimum? 

1. By the use of phrasing within all 
reasonable limits, because a needless 
pen-lift between words which can read- 
ily and legibly be joined is pure, inex- 
cusable loss. 

2. By avoiding spaces unnecessarily 
long between words or phrases; in 
other words, by writing compactly, not 
in a sprawling, scattered style. 

3. By avoiding all unnecessary carry- 
ing of the pen or pencil above or below 
the normal line of writing. Andrew J. 
Graham, in stating the “requirements of 
speed,” has well urged “the use of 
forms favoring lineality of writing.” 

Most serious is the loss suffered by 
the shorthand writer who needlessly 
resorts to “position,” simply because 
“the accented vowel” happens to be 
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this or that or the other. I view with 
sorrow the tendency (a distinctly anti- 
speed tendency) among certain teach- 
ers and textbook makers to introduce 
into Pitmanic shorthand a_ principle 
which is not Pitmanic, which has no 
Pitmanic sanction—the principle of 
writing every word in the position of 
its accented vowel, without regard to 
the question whether a useful and nec- 
essary distinction is thereby gained. 
Position for the sake of distinction be- 
tween words of similar outline, I be- 
lieve in; position for the sake of “in- 
dicating the accented vowel” (which is 
never thereby “indicated” in any true 
sense of the term) I deplore. If this 
effort to give to every shorthand out- 
line a position with reference to the 
“accented vowel” is to go on unchecked, 
I expect to see rapid stenographic 
writers become rarer and rarer, through 
the manual loss by sacrifice of lineality, 
and the mental loss by undertaking to 
determine, with reference to every 
written outline, a generally needléss 
question as to “the accented vowel.” 


The Obvious Remedy Ignored 


It will be seen that Mr. Brown, who 
is a Pitmanic writer, ignores the crux 
of the whole matter—the one point at 
which Mr. Spencer’s criticism was di- 
rected—which is the waste of time “in 
going backward and forward to vocalize 
phonographic writing.” The obvious 
remedy is, of course, to write the vowels 
in their natural order as they occur in 
the word, instead of merely forming a 
consonantal skeleton, and then going 
back to place dots and dashes alongside 
to express the vowels, if time will per- 
mut. 

In our next issue we intend to bring 
out by clear and convincing illustrations 
the force of the argument made by the 
great English philosopher. 


The Teaching of English 


URING the past year there has 
been a noticeable increase in the 
teaching of English in the short- 
hand departments of commer- 
cial schools. The requests for 
teachers which have recently been re- 
ceived indicate that in the future school 
proprietors will give the preference to 
teachers who can give instruction in 
English as well as shorthand and type- 
writing. Ambitious young teachers 
would, therefore, do well to give more 
attention to the methods of presenting 
English in an interesting and helpful 
way. The time at the disposal of the 
teacher for instruction in English is so 
limited that technicalities, or academic 
discussions of “fine points” must be 
eschewed; but the essentials of correct 
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English can be presented by a live, 
forceful teacher in a way that will make 
the study fascinating to students and de- 
velop a desire for a broader knowledge 
of the subject that will be of enduring 
value. 

A teacher who is not now teaching 
English in connection with shorthand, 
but who can do so, might begin with a 
half-hour talk or lesson three times a 
week, and increase the time devoted to 
the subject as the interest in the study 
develops. The English Department of 
this magazine contains many useful sug- 
gestions. 


Kansas Teachers’ Convention 


The Kansas Special Teachers’ Fed- 
eration held a rousing meeting in the 
rooms of the Wichita Commercial Col- 
lege, Wichita, Kan., November 27 and 
28. A goodly number of business ed- 
ucators from different parts of the state 
were in attendance. The next meeting 
of the association will be held in the 
rooms of the Parsons Business College, 
Parsons, Kan., next Thanksgiving. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: J. C. Olson, Par- 
sons, president; E. H. Robins, Wichita, 
vice-president; Clara G. Schaub, Par- 
sons, secretary; C. Z. Swisher Chap- 
man, treasurer. 

The Executive Committee appointed by 
the president: T. W. Roach, Salina, 
Kan., chairman; S. B. Fahnestock, Mc- 
on Kan.; E. J. Freeman, Wichita, 

an. 


Can you imagine Murphy, McElhone, 
Shuey, Underhill or David Wolfe 
Brown diligently and secretly preparing 
for a blackboard exhibition and planning 
a snap speed “record”? 


A few days ago we had a very pleas- 
ant call from Mr. W. H. Gleazen, of the 
Smith Premier Typewriter Company, 
New York, who was on a visit to Chi- 
cago. Many of our readers will remem- 
ber the hospitality and kind attention 
of Mr. Gleazen at the last convention of 
the G. S. A. He has a warm place in 
the hearts of the members, and will as- 
suredly meet with a very hearty reception 
if he attends the next convention—as he 
declared his intention of doing. Mr. 
Gleazen mentioned incidentally that he 
had met members of the association in 
almost every city he had visited. 
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N the January issue of last year 

we printed a list of clubs of 
subscriptions representing over 
4,000 names, which had been re- 
ceived since the beginning of 
that season—-and we were very proud 
of the list. This time we present a list 
representing over 7,000 names—and it 
is, perhaps, unnecessary for us to say 
how we feel about it! When it is re- 
membered that this represents merely 
the subscriptions received in clubs, a 
good idea of the wonderful growth in 
circulation of this magazine may be ob- 
tained. 

Limitations of space will not permit 
us to comment on the list in detail, as 
we should like to do. It is always a 
source of pleasure to us to look over 
the club lists and to note how our 
friends are giving us in the most em- 
phatic way their assurances of support 
in the work we are doing. Sometimes 
the smaller clubs represent as much to 
us as the large ones, for we know that 
in many cases they represent every stu- 
dent in the shorthand department of the 
school from which they come. Of 
course, this is not always the case, but 
from our knowledge of the number of 
textbooks used, we can generally tell 
when it is the case, and we therefore 
appreciate the work of the teacher on 
behalf of the magazine just as much 
as that of those who have greater op- 
portunities. . 


Over the Century Mark 


Mr. Miller and Mr. Hall head the 
list again this year. Mr. Hall sent in 
193 from Quincy before leaving there, 
which, with the 67 since received from 
Mr. Breitenstein, makes a splendid total 
of 260 from the good old Gem City 
Business College. Mr. C. Cring, the en- 
ergetic organizer of the Indiana Busi- 
ness College chain, comes third, with 
a list of 208 subscriptions. Next comes 
the Salem Commercial School—the pio- 
neer school of the modern shorthand 
movement—with a list of 158 subscrip- 
tions, sent in by Mr. W. E. Ingersoll, 
an increase of about 40 over last year, 
indicative of the continued growth of 
this progressive school. Our loyal 
friends, Mr. D. D. Mueller and Mr. W. 
N. Watson, come next. The list of 143 
from the latter represents an increase 
of about 65 over last year. The Yocum 





chain of schools in Ohio comes to the 
front with 127 subscriptions ; Mr. Sav- 
age, of those great commercial training 


schools, the Rider-Moore and Stewart 
Schools, has 117 to his credit; while 
our good friend and former assistant, 
Mr. W. C. Hyatt, now of Wilson's 
Modern Business College (the first 
school west of the Mississippi to join 
the forward shorthand movement), has 
a total of 111—and “more coming.” 

Miss Gertrude Harvey has the honor 
of heading the list in the Brown chain, 
with Miss H. L. Allen second. The 
largest list received from a public school 
—73—comes from Miss Nellie C. Col- 
lins of Galesburg with Mr. Hunt, of 
Lowell, second. The Canadian schools 
are again led by the Forest City Busi- 
ness College, London, which, through 
the efforts of Miss Johnston, is repre- 
sented by 65 subscriptions. 

It is interesting to look through the 
list and to note that almost every section 
of the country is represented. It is an 
indication of the widespread circulation 
of the magazine and also of the growth 
of modern shorthand. A supplementary 
list will be published in the April issue. 


311 Charles M. Miller, New York City. 

220 Garnett R. Hall (193, Quincy, IL; 
27, Dallas, Tex.) 

208 C. C. Cring, Indiana Business Col- 
leges: Marion, Logansport, Ko- 
komo, Elkhart and Muncie, Ind. 

158 Walter E. Ingersoll, Salem, Mass. 

150 D. D. Mueller, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

143 W. N. Watson, Lincoln, Neb. 

127 Yocum’s Actual Business Colleges: 
Massillon, New Philadelphia, 
Findlay and Coshocton, Ohio. 


117 G. C. Savage, Trenton, N. J. 

111 W. C. Hyatt, Seattle, Wash. 

97 O. E. Knott, Newark, N. J. 

92 Miles Gertrude Harvey, Galesburg, 

90 Mice Ada Berg, Omaha, Neb. 

89 — J. M. . Pryne, Mankato, 
nn. 


87 E. M. Butler, New Haven, Conn. 
73 ates Nellie C. Collins, Galesburg, 


72 Charles I. 
Iowa. 
71 Mrs. A. J. Gleason, Jersey City, 


Brown, Burlington, 


71 Miss Hortense L. Allen, Decatur, 


Frances Effinger-Raymond, 
‘. 
68 . Hunt, Lowell, Mass. 
& Hall, ‘Yonkers, N. Y. 
67 E. ,% 8. -, Quincy, Il. 
66 J. B. Knudson, Peoria, Ill. 
65 Miss Henrietta Johnston, London, 


On 
65 =. iw. H. Beacom, Wilmington, 


61 H. L. Lady, Des Moines, Iowa. 
59 R. M. Wade, Lancaster, Pa 
58 vugenen P. Taylor, Philadelphia, 


a. 
56 <A. S. Parish, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
56 Mrs. G. W. Brown, Jr., Sioux City, 
Iowa. 
56 H. B. A. Vogel, Vancouver, B. C. 
55 W. E. Churchman, Easton, Pa. 
65 Mrs. J. M. Hill, Sedalia, Mo. 
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53 Boe. S. McClure, Harrisburg, Pa. 24 Miss Lena McCartney, Shenan- 
53 R. Berriman, Elizabeth, N. J. doah, Iowa. 
50 x N. Hirons, Muncie, Ind. 23 Mrs. Geo. La Munyon, Westerly, 
50 Messrs. Hodgmire & Richardson, R. IL. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 23 G. H. Towley, St. Peter, Minn. 
50 W. H. Howard, Columbus, Ohio. 23 Sarnia Business College, Sarnia, 
50 — Nettie M. Huff, Kansas City, Canada. 
23 F. L. Cavis, Pocatello, Idaho. 
50 F. om Keach, Bloomington, Ill. 22 E. D. Westbrook, Olean, N. Y. 
50 8S. T. Willis, Ottawa, Canada. 22 Miss Rosetta Turner, W areea, Pa. 
50 Walter Rasmussen, St. Paul, Minn. 22 E. McMickle, Elizabeth J. 
50 Marinette Business College, Mari- 22 C. E. Birkholz, Newport ra Va. 
nette, Wis. 22 H. Clausen, South Omaha, Neb 
50 Geo. F. Maetzold, Minneapolis, 21 Maupin & Wilson, New York City. 
Minn. 21 R. P.. SoRelle, Chicago. 
50 E. C. Bisson, Muskegon, Mich. 20 Miss Isabelle Johnston, Toronto, 
50 W. F. Cadwell, Rockford, Ill. Canada. 
50 F. F. Dutton, Philadelphia, Pa. 20 Mrs. Ina W. Evans, Salt Lake 
50 E. Gowling, Ottawa, yonee. City, Utah. 
50 M. F. Pratt, Orange, N. 20 George Washington, Covington, 
49 Miss Sophia Hagemann, Bt. Cloud, y. 
Min 20 Mrs. D. C. Tubbs, Charleroi, Pa. 
49 Mrs. A. BE. H. Lemon, Springfield, 20 C. A. Passell, Pontiac, Mich. 
Min 20 Miss Clara Schaub, Parsons, Kan. 
46 S. O. Kegley, C Charleston, W. Va. 20 | a Anna Miller, Rock pene, Il. 
41 Mrs. J. A. Clark, Pueblo, Colo. 20 J. Nagle, Freeport, Ill 
40 H. Gordon Kidd. Bellaire, Ohio. 20 Miss i Williams, Walla Walla, 
40 J. Rasmussen, Stillwater, Minn. Wa 
39 R. H. Boyd, Madison, Wis. 20 Wm. O'Sullivan, Brandon, Canada. 
39 <A. D. Deibert, Watertown, N. Y. 20 Wayne Canfield, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
38 aw Ora C. Jenkins, Utica, N. Y. 19 Miss Adeline Harris, Denver, Colo. 
38 - Bonnett, Cumberland, Md. 19 Miss Harriet L. Gresham, Beloit, 
38 ®. Chapman, Fremont, Ohio. is. 
37 Mise Rena Lucas, Green Bay, Wis. 19 W. G. Rosebery, Ottawa, Ill. 
37 Mrs. Ida omen Cutler, Du- 19 wetatom Brothers, Dover, N. H. 
buque, Iow 18 W. Jensen, Logan, Utah. 
35 2 R. Weich. Oil City, Pa. 18 Miss" Ellen G. Syse, Wilmar, Minn. 
35 A. Zimmer, Nashua, N. H. 18 J. 8. McCartney, Shelbyvilie, Ky. 
34 x Vv. Johnson, Parkersburg, W. 17 G. C. Finley, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Va. 16 P. W. Errebo, Chanute, Kan. 
34 Miss Jeannette Connor, Oakland, 15 W. W. Lewis, Hiawatha, Kan. 
Cal. 156 T. a Underwood, Independence, 
34 re Douglas, McKeesport, Pa. Ka 
33 K. Eberhart, Des Moines, Iowa. 15 Miss “Lulu Smith, Burlington, 
33 ania. Allen & Miller, Wilkes- Iowa. 
Barre, Pa. 15 G. W..Moothart, De Soto, Mo. 
32 J. W. Ross, Wheeling, W. Va. 15. Miss Elora Bacchus, Flint, Mich. 
31 Miss Jennie Conner, sortiand, Ore. 15 ay Annie B. Glenn, Eugene, Ore. 
31 BE. Austin, Iowa Falls, Iowa. 14 J. A. White, Moline, Il. 
30 J. J. Ginste, Ashtabula, Ohio. 14 E. + Norton, Pocatello, Idaho. 
30 atte Beatrice Martin, Centralia, 13 _, Maude Hiett, Santa Paula, 
> al. 
30 Miss Lillian Berry, Brandon, Can- 13 H. J. Huff, Columbus, Neb. 
ada. 13 Miss Emma Thornborrow, Jack- 
30 Geo. W. Bechler, Chillicothe, Mo. sonville, Ill. 
29 Mrs. Katharine Isbell, Terre 13 E. C. Ryan, St. Paul, Neb. 
Haute, Ind. 138 Miss M. E. Scott, Winnipeg, Can- 
29 R. E. Wiatt, Council Bluffs, Iowa. ada. 
28 A. B. Gooley, Indianapolis, Ind. 13 Henry W. Stager, Ventura, Cal. 
28 James T. Austin, Aurora, Ill. 13 C. O. Bentley, Streator, Ill. 
28 Miss Ione Bennett, Houston, Tex. 13° G. E. Fowler, Chester, Pa. 
28 Mrs. W. Boucher, San Jose, Cal. 12. Miss E. L. Jones, Minneapolis, 
28 Miss Emma Duncan, New Bruns- Minn. 
wick, N. J. 12. A. E. Wright, Denver, Colo. 
28 R. V. Dixon, San Francisco, Cal. 12 J. P. Peterson, Humboldt, Iowa. 
28 Miss R. M. Donohue, Hanfori, Cal. 12 J. M. Reaser, Jackson, La. 
27 Miss Susie W. Hayes, Aurora, Neb. 12, Miss Emma Stockinger, Bozeman, 
26 Miss H. A. Rymal, Hamilton, Can- Mont. 
a. 12. Miss Anna Sherlock, Kittanning, 
26 Miss Anna Nairn, Galt, Ontario, Pa. 
Canada. 12 Miss E. M. Maginnis, Abingdon, 
26 A. J. Park, Woonsocket, R. I. Ill. 
26 M. A. Adams, Marietta, Ohio. 12 Miss Nettie Breese, Colorado 
26 Miss Louise’ Breer; Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Springs, Colo. 12 H. A. Brown, Milwaukee, Wis. 
26 Miss Helen W. Evans, Marshall- 12: Miss Julia Caufield, Allegheny, 
town, Iowa. N. Y. 
26 Thornton H. Lodge, Alva, Okla. 12 a - Me rvs Davis, University, 
25 Mrs. Jessie Chapman Reed, Louis- 
ville, Ky 12 ms College, Uniontown, Pa. 
25 A. H. Barbour, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 11 Miss Mary Wood, Portland, Ore. 
24 H. R. Weaver, Richmond, Va. 11 Miss Lette Wheeler, Wausau, Wis. 
24 Messrs. Harmison & Wright, 11 W. Nixon, Dallas, Tex 
Washington, D. C. 11 J. M. Ford, ‘Winnebago City, Minn. 
24 C. F. Sherman, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 11 » Me *O’Mealy, Mitchell, 8. 
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1 A. E. Day, Brantford, Canada. 

1 8S. 8S. Gaylord, Port Deposit, Md. 

® Miss Bertha Hutton, Santa Monica, 
0 


Cal. 
G. M. Hawes, Peabody, Mass. 
10 Mark Jetton, Dyer, Tenn. 
10 Miss Zoe La Baume, De Soto, Mo. 
10 M. B. Wallace, Cameron, Mo. 
10 Miss E. Hodgins, Brockton, Mass. 
10 T. F. Wright, St. Catharines, On- 


: tario. 
10 Miss Lillian Getty, Winfield, Kan. 
10 J. L. Stephens, Lincoln, Neb. 
10 Sisters of Charity, Cedar Rapids, 


Iowa. 

10 A. D. Mack, Moncton, New Bruns- 
wick. 

10 W. M. Oates, Le Mars, Iowa. 

10 Miss Ida Amos, Columbus, Ohio. 

10 Mrs. Mary A. J. Ballard, Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

10 Miss C. Corey, Hastings, Neb. 

10 Miss Meta N. Calhoun, Kirksville, 


Mo. 

10 es Florence Chase, Muscatine, 

owa 

C. A. Derryberry, Jackson, Tenn. 

A. Rosenberger, Kansas City, Mo. 

aioe \ eens Hildreth, Kalispell, 

on 

J. L. Wingfield, Mitchell, 8S. D. 

W. W. Patterson, Canton, Ohio. 

O. E. Robinson, Racine, Wis. 

a Armstrong, Grass Valley, 
a 

J. Alcock, Platteville, Wis. 

Messrs. Beatty & Moffatt, Roches- 
ter, Minn. 

W. Brooks, Toronto, Canada. 

Miss Elsie Bennett, Belton, Tex. 

Miss Gertruda A. Gerald, Water- 
ville, Maine. 

J. P. Mullin, El Paso, Tex. 

— Estella Sterner, Waynesboro, 

a. 


T. S. Correll, Poultney, Vt. 

John H. Cawood, Fremont, Neb. 

Cc. E. King, Port Arthur, Ontario. 

Miss T. _ wae May, Tilsonburg, 
Canad 

H. H. Webb, West Plains, Mo. 

W. P. Rognilie, Moorhead, Minn. 

Bro. Bernard, New Orleans, La. 

Bouton, Sauk Center, Minn. 

. Brake, Norfolk, Neb. 

. Easley, Johnston City, Tenn. 

- Egelhoff, Jerseyville, I . 

. B. Farr, St. Thomas, Ontario. 

-z Kerby, Riverside, Cal. 

Miss ate Mitchell, Woonsocket, 


Oo. L. Horne, Truro, Nova Scotia. 
weapesees Zilliox, Fergus Falls, 


Min 

Miss Emily M. Smith, Lewiston, 
Maine. 

5 W. C. Stephens, St. Paul, Minn. 

5 W. H. Bergherm, Fargo, N. D. 

5 —_ Eva Broyles, Buckhannon, W. 
Va. 

5 a Anna Dawson, Washington, 

5 

5 

5 


— 
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—_— Ficrence Demaree, Plainfield, 


Miss Mildreth Dockeray, Traverse 
City, Mic 
E. D. Pennell, Alma, Mich. 


” 


“Perfection never comes by patching. 
oo 


Increase your efforts to conform to 
a higher standard; do not lower your 
standard to conform to your efforts. 


Key to Last Month’s Plates 
Business Letters—-Page 168 


Gentlemen: 

We are today in receipt of a dispatch 
from our Mr. Fisher, at Orange, Tex., 
saying that you wanted your goods 
at the earliest possible moment, as you 
were entirely out of the particular ar- 
ticles ordered through our Mr. Fisher. 
We have seen fit to take this order under 
advisement, as, if you remember, you 
are now indebted to us a balance of 
$6 on a bill of three years’ standing 
 ¥ oods which constituted a shipment 

arseilles plates; cups and saucers, 
Richard the 3d, with handles and gold 
bands; 9 inch glazed bakers, and gob- 
lets of several different descriptions 
and quality. It is true this was a very 
small balance to remain unpaid out of 
so large an order, but, nevertheless, 


we feel, as you have no rating, we- 


cannot in justice to ourselves as busi- 
ness men, fill the order except for cash 
in advance. 

With the hope that you will under- 
stand and appreciate our position in 
this instance, and insist on our send- 
ing you goods as above stated, we are 

Very truly yours, 
* * * 


Gentlemen: 

In reply to your favor of recent date, 
with enclosed invoice as stated, will 
say that we accepted your draft im- 
mediately on presentation of same, and 
before we had an opportunity to ex- 
amine in detail the different brands of 
fish included in our last order. Since 
examining the goods I find that the keg 
of “extra sized" mackerel was not only 
short 3 doz., but were spoiled as well. 
A more thorou h investigation also 
reveals the bad condition of 4 cases 
of “anchor” brand sardines, which, as 
you remember, your Mr. Moody guar- 
anteed to be in first-class condition. I 
have today notified the bank as to the 
condition of the goods, and at the same 
time refused them payment of the draft. 

Please let me hear from you at as 
early a date as convenient, as we hold 
the goods subject to your order. 

Very respectfully, 


Business Letter—Page 172 
Dear Sir: 

I hand you herewith a letter ad- 
dressed to you by the Republic Oil Com- 
pany, in regard to a shipment of four 
barrels from Grand Rapids, Mich., con- 
signed to Franklin, Pa., on which you 
prepaid the freight of $21.00. This 
amount of prope? is based on rate of 
17% cents per 100 pounds, which is cor- 
rect, and the alleged overebarpe of $5.21 
is something which should settled 
between yourself and the consignee. 

I note in letter of the Republic Oil 
Company that, according to the terms of 
their contract with you, oy empty bar- 
rels were to be delivered F. O. B.,Frank- 
lin, Pa. Permit me to suggest that if this 
contract with the oil company does not 
specify Erie R. R. delivery, the alleges 
overcharge is something the Republic 

Oil Company should assume. If, on the 
other hand, the contract does call for 
Erie R. R. delivery at Franklin, Pa., 
the $5.21 should be assumed by you, 
unless you can surrender the original 
bill of lading which was issued by our 
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agent calling for Erie R. R. delivery, 
in which case this department would 
have to assume the overcharge on ac- 
count of our agent omitting such deliv- 
ery in his billing, which I assume is not 
the case, as the investigation which we 
have made in connection with the ship- 
ment indicates that no delivery was re- 
quired when our agent issued a bill of 
lading to you. 

If there is any other information in 
connection with this matter which you 
would like, or, if such as has been fur- 
nished is not clear, I shall be glad to 
confer with you further. 

Yours truly, 


Business Letters—Page 192 


Dear Sir: 

If you are acting as agent for the 
Deering Harvester Company and so- 
liciting for the sale of their goods, you 
are entitled to the trade discount on 
our Peerless Bolster Springs, namely, 
40 per cent from enclosed list price. 
We make no extra charge for wide 
track springs, and always advise our 
customers to buy springs of at least 
500 pounds more capacity than the 
heaviest load they ever intend to put 
on their wagon. Our springs are self- 
adjusting and work equally well from 
one-third load up to their full capacity. 

Kindly send us your order for as 
many springs as you can sell, bearing 
in mind that the freight will be no 
more on three sets than it will on 
one set, as it takes three sets of springs 
to vi one hundred pounds. 

Awaiting an early reply with an or- 
der, we remain, Yours truly, 


i a. 
Gentlemen. 

We thank you for your valued order, 
No. 14808, of the 22d. Noticing that 
you are in a great hurry for these 
springs, we do not hold the order to 
write you in regard to discount. We 
made an offer of 50 per cent and 10 
per cent on springs up to and including 
No. 5 for a period of thirty days, on 
account of a special offer we had re- 
ceived on material, but before thirty 
days expired the stock was reduced, 
and we immediately notified our cus- 
tomers that until further notice the 
discount on sizes above named would 
be 50 per cent from list, but we still 
continue to offer 50 Da cent and 10 per 
cent on Nos. 6 an Inasmuch as 
this is the best price we are allowing 
anybody, even in car lots, we are sure 
this explanation will be entirely sat- 
isfactory, and we will bill the springs 
to you at 50 off. 

Yours truly, 


Phrase Letters 


J. B. Smith, 31. 
Broken Bow, Neb. 

Dear Sir: 

- We are in receipt of your favor of the 
14th inst., and in reply would say that 
we shall be glad to hear from you by 
tomorrow. We would like to know 
what you intend to do with Mr. Jones. 
He will be here to see you in regard 
to the matter. 


he says as true. As a matter of fact, 


we do not think that he can be trusted. 


We do not regard what’ 


Please let us know by return mail what 
to do in this case. 
Yours very 


32. 


truly, 


Mr. H. M. Blue, 
Hastings, Neb. 
Dear Sir: 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 
7th inst., and in reply would say that 
I am very sorry I cannot supply you 
with corn at present. If you will let 
me know in a day or two, I think I can 
supply you. The corn is in first-class 
condition and will inspect all right. 
Be sure to send your order in as soon 
as possible, and I will do my best to 
please you. 

Hoping to hear from you at as early 
a date as possible with reference to 


the matter, I am, 
Yours very truly, 
33. 
Mr. J. G. Ma 
alliances, "Neb. 


Dear Sir: 

I am in receipt of your favor of re- 
cent date, and hope to hear from you 
again by today’s mail. I am sorry to 
learn that they will take the property 
in a few days. it is possible for 
you to do so, let me know at your 
earliest convenience, and I will help 
you all I can to hold it. I am at a loss 
to know what to do in the matter at 
present. I would like to have you call 
tomorrow and see what you can do for 
me in this case. 

Trusting you 
your most earnest consideration, 
main, 


will give this matter 
I re- 


Very truly yours, 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
Room 18, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 
specialists, and other teachers to colleges, 
schools and families. The Agency receives 
many calls for commercial teachers from 
public and private sch and 

colleges. Wm. O. Pratt, Manager 











WANTED A Ged Greeg teach- 


who is also a 
school manager, to invest $2,500 for 
one-fourth interest in school. In- 
come $120 a month for ten months. 


Address Box 20, Moberly, Mo. 








A little book, pocket size, 
Short Cu « showing how to do with 
a e figures and in 
half the time all of those little calculations 
which we must figure out every day. Every- 
thing from Addition to Inte and Di 
Its worth is attested by the fact that its author 
is now, and has been for years, the specialist in 
this branch at the Eastman Business College. 
Price. Address GEO. A. DEEL, 
74 North Clinton St, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 























